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Rifles to be Given 
AWA y I have purchased 


another supply 
of these dandy rifles to give as 
rewards to boys and young 
men who will do a little 
easy and pleasant work 
for me in promoting the 
interests of Successful Farm- 
ing. I have given away more 
than 2,000 rifles during the 

past year, and if you 
could see some of the 

hundreds of letters 

received from 
boys praising the 
rifle, you would 
want yours 
right 
away. 





These 
Rifles are 
beautifully fin- 
ished and are power- 
ful and accurate shooters, 
They are fully guaranteed in 
every respect. For game and tare 
get practice they are unexcelled. You 
can have a splendid time with one of them 
outin the woods, hunting for game or at 
target practice with your friends. A rifle 
will be very useful around the farm for 
many purposes, especially during the sum- 
mer and fall. 















































Write me today asking for 
complete description of these 
fine rifles and for details of my 


22 CALIBER: 
splendid new plan by which you let I L v 
can earn one of them in a few _ 


hours. Fill out the coupon or simply drop mea postcard or 
letter asking about the rifle. Be sure to say “Hamilton 
Rifle’ because I also offer Air Rifles. Write at once be- 
fore the matter slips your mind. I will answer right 
away and I know you will bedelighted with my easy 


plan for you to get arifle. I want you to be the first 
in your neighborhood to get one of these rifles. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. 


H. R. 7, Success Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 
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THIS FINE FLASHLIGHT 


YOURS FOR A FAVOR 


VERYONE about 

the home will many, 
many timesgreatly need 
one of these fine electric 
flashlights. Just the 
thing to use about the 
house at night when 
looking for anything or 
in the daytime when 
searching for an article 
in a dark closet or in 
the cellar or basement, 
or it is handy when 
reading the incubator 
thermometer, looking 
at the clock or watch, 
etc., etc. hen it is 
very convenient for use 
about the barn, in the 
hay mow, or when har- 
nessing or unharnessing 
a team in the dark, etc. 
And you would appreciate it when driving a 
dark road at night, especially ifanything about 
the harness goes wrong. It is an absolute 
necessity to the man with an automobile. No 
danger of fire or explosion. 

This is as good a flashlight as you can buy 
anywhere. It has a beautiful nickel case, two- 
cell battery and Tungsten lamp. I can make 
the following offer so liberal because I have 
bought several thousand flashlights at the low- 
est possible price. 

y Offer: Flashlight complete, as de- 
scribed above, sent postpaid for two 3-year 
new, renewal or extension subscriptions to 
Successful Farming at 50 cents each, or for one 
3-year subscription and 25 cents additional, 


E. T. MEREDITH, 














Dept. F. L. 7, Des Moines, lowa 











26-Piece Fishing OutfitG]VEN 
Write At Once For Full Information 


raour sist STR OO eR 
vires - 
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Twenty-six Pieces in All—One bass fly; one trout fly; two gut hooks; one chain fish stringer; 
i c, float and sink line complete; one 
highly polished brass reel; two hank lines, 
twelve Kirby hooks (two more than shown in illustration.) 

26-piece Fishing Outfit for sending me just a few 


oue fluted trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook 
neatly ffinished 


84-foot extra strong lines; one strong, 


My New Easy Plan—I'll give you the entire 2 d 
subscriptions to my monthly farm and family magazine, Successful Farming. Everyone likes Suc- 
cessful Farming. You'll find it easy and pleasant work, by my new easy plan, to get the very small 
number of subscriptions necessary to earn this fine fishing outfit. Write me today. A post-card or 
letter will bring you full information about this dandy outfit, and about my new plan by which you 
can easily earn it. I'll be glad to hear from you and you'll hear from me by return mail. I guarantee 
the outfit will please you. Please remember it will not cost you a cent of your own money. 








E. T. MEREDITH, 26 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 














This remarkable plant looks dead, in dormant 
form, but after an hour in water bursts into a 
beautiful, rich green, fern-like plant that is the pride 
of every woman who has one. Can be dried and 
revived innumerable times, and lasts years. Every 
lover of plants should have one of these resurrection 
plants among her collection. It willexcite unusual 
interest and comment on the part of your friends, 
and will make a nice centerpiece for your table. 

My Offer: Two resurrection plants, given, post- 
paid, with a three-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


GIVEN! 


Beautiful, thin model, 
satin gun metal case, 
» gold metal sun-burstdial 
watches and fobs given 
away for a few hours of 
your spare time. 

Send me your name 
and address and I will 
immediately send you 
complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine wate 
and fob. Write today. 


E. T. MEREDITH 
7-W Success Bldg. - Des Moines, lowa 


- 
Motorcycle GIVEN 


Hundreds of other prizes— 
bicycles, cameras, guns, 
watches, tool chests, gold 
rings, pocket knives, etc. 
Full information and big 
Premium List Free. 
Write me Today. 


E. T MEREDITH, M 7 Success Bidg., Oes Moines, la, 
































Shetland Pony GIVEN 


Many other prizes—bicycles, 

cameras, watches, tool chests, 

gold rings, bracelets, pocket 

knives, etc. Full information 

and big premium list Free. 
Write me Today. 

E. T. Meredith, P-7 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia, 


Automobile Given Away 

A most unusual opportunity to get an auto- 
mobile is explained on page 51 of this number 
of Successful Farming. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 

We will not Knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
veriiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their prepositions to our readers. Our gaurantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 


Agents and Salesmen.... 
Autos and Tires. ... eye 

2b 0a ~30-29-27- 26 25-2 1-20-—19-18-16-11-—4 
Auto Tire Repair Machinery 0 
Auto Accessories 


Page 
48—47-44—42-38-—30-29-24-19 


cab os ee 
31-18-17-14 


Bath Fixtures. . 44 
Bee Supplies. . . 16 
Bicycles. .... 44 
Boots and Shoes 13 
Bullding Material 34 
Books. .. 34-24-23 
Carriages and Buggies 30 
Canning Outfits and Material 44-42 
Capon Tools. 47 
Cameras....... 43 
Cider Presses. . . - | 
Clothing—W omen's ..-48 
Cooking Utensils. . 44 


Corn Cribs 31-29-13 


From Friend to Friend 


BUSINESS 
For ages the old motto of business was 
“Let the buyer beware.”’ It is a strange 
thing that such a state of affairs should 
have existed in one of the most useful 
occupations of mankind. 





For ages the so-called noble classes in 
various periods of civilization have looked 
down upon those engaged in business, in 
trades, and in commerce. If anything, 
the man engaged in business or commerce 
received less respect from the world than 
people engaged in trades or strictly pro- 
ductive occupations. But business really 
includes all of these. The tradesman, 
however, was probably thought to be en- 
gaged with a trade because of absolute 
necessity, while the man of commerce 
might have been engaged in it as a matter 
of choice. Only the arts, militarism, 
politics, science and preaching have been 
looked up to. 

But the three activities least. respected 
in the past, business, production and 
commerce or distribution, when carefully 
considered are found to have contributed 
a large share toward the happiness and 
advancement of mankind. They have 
builded our cities, furnished our homes, 
produced and supplied our food, have 
clothed us, made all manner of products, 
they sail the ships of the sea, transport ali 
commodities on land, and have grown 
more important in countless other ways 
of service with each human generation. 


Today business and production and 
commerce receive great respect from all 
men, and the motto of these activities has 
been changed to read “Let the public be 
well served.” Business activity in this 
age stands for service, and is founded upon 
reliability. The business man of the past, 
judging from his motto took no thought 
of service and pursued his occupation only 
for profit. The business man and the 
tradesman and the transportation expert 
today finds his greatest inspiration in the 
quality of the service he can perform for 
other people through his activities. He 
has stepped upon the plane of the artist 
and the scientist as an idealist and his 
service is more immediately necessary if 
not often more practical. The farmer is a 
business man and a producer. 


Advertising is the message of commerce. 
Advertising today is governed by truth, 
founded upon service, and has for its aim 
the distribution of all manner of supplies 
to all people everywhere according to their 
needs. Successful Farming guarantees 
that every manufacturer, distributor or 
other advertiser offering his product or 
service in the advertising columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming will perform absolutely 
honest service. In advertised goods, es- 
pecially those in Successful Farming, you 
will find the best in all things, service, 
food, clothing, machinery, building mater- 
ial, automobiles, and all products you need. 

“Let the public be well served.”’ 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





Get That Overland 


On page 51 of this number of Successful 
Farming is an announcement concerning a 


1916 model 83 Overland Successful Farming 
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646% Increase Tells the Story of 
Fe Vete) tans le(ome Get-telel(s) am Dicieet-tele 


The Pioneer 
Light-Weight Six 


Chandler History and 
Convincing Increases 


Chandler Light-Weight Six, the first 
high-grade six-cylinder car weighing less 
than 3,000 Ibs. and selling for less than 
$2000, introduced to the public during the 
Chicago Automobile Show, January, 1913. 


Ground broken for Chandler factory, 
Apri! 6th, 1913. 


Delivery of Chandlers in quantities be- 
gan July 30th, 1913. Selling price, $1785. 


The year 1914 brought very general rec- 
ognition to the Chandler car. Leading 
dealers sought the Chandler sales-agency 
and sales leaped forward. Selling price 
$1595. The Chandler Light-Six Idea was 
now thoroughly established. 


Official tests by Chicago and New York 
Automobile Clubs proved Chandler econ- 
omy beyond a shadow of doubt. 


Year 1915 opened with the announce- 
ment of the new Chandler price, $1295, a 
record-making low price for a high-grade 
six. Such a car at such a price stampeded 
the trade toward the Chandler. 


Two new factory buildings and a large 
addition to the main factory completed 
by March 1 to take care of added produc- 


tion 


Chandler production increases rapidly. 
By April let we were shipping 40 cars per 
day, by May Sth 50 cars per day, by ay 
20th 60 cars per day. 


ipril shipments showed 233° 
increase over April, 1914 





Now With 


(HANDLER S(X $1295 7-Passenger Body 


HE demand for the new seven-passenger 


Chandler is sweeping the whole country. It’s 

not a question of how many cars we can sell, but how 
many cars we can build. And we have reached a high 
mark attained by few manufacturers. We will supply 
seven-passenger Chandlers to fen thousand new owners this 
year, and even then thousands of men who place their 
orders late will have to be disappointed. 

What is the reason for this tremendous growth in Chandler de- 
mand? Just ask yourself this question. The answer is obvious when 
you know the Chandler car. 

It’s simply because, regardless of price reductions, regardless of 
new models, there is no other car of such superior character selling at 
a similar price. 

By all means, go see your Chandler dealer and get thoroughly 
posted on the Chandler. Go and see what a wonderful car this is, 
that sells for $1295. 

Bear in mind, too, that there isn’t anything experimental about the 
Chandler. Bear in mind that thousands of Chandlers are on the road 
giving the most satisfying service to Chandler owners. 


Remember, too, that no other car selling for less than 
$2000 possesses all these high-grade features of design, 
construction and equipment found on the Chandler: 








The marvelous Chandler mot 
or, of Chandler design and 
builtin theChandler factory. 

A powerful, quiet, economical, 
beautifully finished motor 
any man may well be proudof 

Bosch Magneto, and Bosch 
Spark Plugu 


Cast Aluminum Motor Base 
SS from frame tc 
fre 

Three ¢ Sil ent Chains, enclosed 
and running in bath of oil, 
for driving motor shafts. 

Genuine Hand-buffed Leather 
Upholstery, 


Stewart Vacuum Gasoline 
Feed. 
Imported annular ball bear- 


ings 
Golde Patent One-man Top 
covered with genuine 


Never-leek. 
Jiffy Curtains. 










: aS 207 Gray & Davis Electric Starting Auxiliary seats in tonneau of Bair Patent Top Holders 

May shipments showed 493 ( Motor touring car areinstantly ad- Motor-driven Horn. 

err wr A < 4 Gray & Devis Electric Gener justable, folding away en Stewart-Warner Magnetic 
increase Over 4 fay, 19] ‘. ator. tirely out of sight into the Speedometer. 

Le my S ’ "£07 Ray field Double-jet Carburetor back of the front seats. The Instantly Adjustable Tire Car 

June shipments shou ed 646 r Mayo Genuine Mercedes Type greatest improvement in rier (no straps) at rear of 
are . : OVA Radiator seven-pessenger construc tonneau. 

increase Ot er June, 1914, wm rn bev el Rear A xle, ti All the usual incidental equip 

h-running and silen Fire ae Dermountable Rims. ment. 





These Figures Tell the Story 
of Chandler Success 
ial a 






Roadster or Shes Paseaiane Touring Car, $1295 
See Your Dealer Now or Write for New Catalog 












CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1107-1137 East 131st St., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address, ““Chanmotor’”’ 





New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 





ment in behalf of the man seeking a job and the 

one who wants laborers. It is more than likely 
that every farmer who reads this has received a notice 
from the government through its department of 
labor, that help could be secured by getting in touch 
with the government agent. And it is quite 
possible that many paid no attention to this 
information through se of not getting the right 
kind of a man, or fear lest some trick be played 
on him, as is often the case with private em- 
ployment agencies. The Department of 
Labor helps connect any man or woman 
with any job, but you are only concerned 
with what is being done for the farmer 
and his wife who want help, and the men 
and women who want work on farms. 
This is no small job. It is a most serious responsi- 
bility and the government so considers it. 

The agent is very careful to see that the farmer 
is sent the very kind of man he wants, and that 
the man gets the very kind of work he is best 
fitted to perform, or most desires. The same can 
be said of the farm woman’s needs and of the 
woman seeking work in a farm home. 

Suppose a Nebraska farmer wants a man for 
general farm work. He can go to his post office 
and ask for an application blank. He fills that 
out, stating what he wants and how much he will 
vay. All the details are put down so the agent 
Gives all about the farmer and his farm, and his 
requirements. This goes to the nearest agent in 
his zone, and is placed on file. A farmer in Min- 
nesota may want a man for his dairy farm—a man 
todo nothing but milk cows and care for the barn, known as a 
“barn man.” He goes to the post office and fills out his blank 
and that goes to the nearest agent in his zone. 

An Illinois farmer may want a corn husker for the season. 
He goes to his post office and fills an application blank and that 
goes to the nearest agent in his zone. A rancher in Wyoming 
may want a sheep herder, and a rancher in Texas may want 
a cattle puncher, and a trucker in lowa may want a gardener, 
while an orchardist in Missouri may need an apple picker or 
grader. They all do the same thing, apply throuah the nearest 
agent of the Department of Labor. There are 18 zones and 81 
offices where men and women can apply for labor or for laborers. 
The following list giving zone numbers, local address and 
location of branch, and states or territory controlled, shows 
where to write for help, or file applications for work. Your 
postmaster can supply you with application blanks which are 
sent to the address shown below for your zone. 

Zone No. 1, Long Wharf, Boston, Mass.; Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island. No. 2, U.S. Barge Office, New York, 
N. Y.; New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. No. 3, 135 8. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, West Virginia. No. 4, Stewart Bid .» Balti- 
more, Maryland. No. 5, 119 West Main St., Norfolk, Va.; Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina. No. 6, Federal Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina. No. 7, Immigra- 
tion Station, New Orleans, La.; Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee. No. 8, Immigration Station, Galveston, Tex.; 
Texas, New Mexico. No. 9, Post Office Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Ohio, Kentucky. No. 10, 845 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin. No. 11, Federal Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
No. 12, Chemical Bidg., St. lis, Mo.; Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Iowa. No. 13, Central Savings Bank Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.; Colorado Wyoming, Nebraska, Utah. No. 14, Power 
Bldg., Helena, Mont.; Montana, Idaho. No. 15, Rooms 208-9- 
10 Literary Bldg., Seattle, Wash., Washington. No. 16, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Portland, Oregon, Oregon. No. 17, U.S. 
Appraiser’s Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; California, north of the 
northern boundary of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernar- 
dino Counties; also State of Nevada. No. 18, Post Office Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; California, south of the northern boundary 
of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino Counties; also 


State of Arizona. 
How and Where to Write 
If you live in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, or Iowa you 
address your letter as follows: “Distribution Branch: US. 
Immigration Service, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo.” 
There is also a sub-office at Kansas City, Mo., for that zone, 


(12). 

If you live in Minnesota, N. Dak. or S. Dak. (Zone 11) send 
your application ad as follows: Distribution Branch, 
v. rmnigention Service, Federal Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. There is a sub-branch at Duluth. 

The resident in Indiana, Llimois, Michigan or Wisconsin, 


I ITTLE is known of the activities of the govern- 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Our Government: What It is Doing, and How—A Series 


By ALSON SECOR 


sends lus appucation to 845 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Iil., addressed as first part of two previous examples. 
‘There are also sub-branch offices at Detroit, Mich., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Indianapolis, Ind, 

Zone 1 has sub-branches at Providence, R. I., Port- 
land, Me., and New Bedford, Mass.; Zone 2, sub- 
branches at Buffalo, N. Y. and Matawan, N. J.; 
Zone 3, at Pittsburgh; Zone 6, at Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, and Birmingham, Ala., and Charleston, 
8. C.; Zone 7, at Gulfport, Miss. ; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Zone 8, at Albuquerque, N. Mex., Big 

Spring, Brownville, Laredo e Pass, 
San Antonio, Del Rio, El Paso, San 
Angelo and Amarillo, Tex.,; Tucumcari 
Yip and Deming, N. Mex.; Zone 13 at Salt 
<< Lake City, Utah; Zone 14, at Moscow, 
Ida.; Zone 15, at Spokane, Walla Walla, 
Tacoma, Aberdeen, Everett, Bellingham, Port An- 
gees, Port Townsend, Custer, Lynden, Nooksack and 
‘riday Harbor, Wash.; Zone 16, Astora, Ore.; Zone 
17 at Fresno, Sacramento, Ureka and Monterey, Cal. ; 
Zone, 18 Douglas, Naco, Nogales, Phoenix, Yuma and 
Tucson, Ariz., and Indio, Calexico, San Bernardino, 
Bakersfield, San Luis Obispo, and San Diego, Cal. 
In case you want work in a certain part of the U. S. 
see what the Zone number is, and file your 
application at that zone office. However, 
you can file at any office and state in your 
application where you desire work and that 
office will forward it to the proper place. 

The jobs are waiting. Presto! Now we 
turn the trick. A man comes into an agency 
and says he wants work. He is given an 
application blank to fill out, and then he is 
given a very thorough examination as to his fitness for the work 
he is seeking. Maybe he claims he is a sheep herder. ‘Where 
did you herd? How many in the flock, and what care is re- 
quired?” If he tended sheep on an Ohio farm and seeks work in 
the big flocks of the West, the agent is not going to recommend 
him to the man in Wyoming who wants a herdsman, for an Ohio 
man does not know the Western methods of sheep husbandry. 

But this man will be sent to some place where he will fit. 
Another man wants work on a farm. “Did you ever farm?” 
“Oh, yes.” “Where?” “Out in Iowa.” And then the agent 
begins a very searching line of questions about the methods he 
pursued in his lowa farm experience. He is asked about the 
crops, the climate, the fences and all that. If he answers the 
—- so radically wrong that he is caught in a lie, the agent 
does not send the man to Iowa at all, and may not send him to 
the kind of work he applied for, because he cannot fill the bill. 

For instance, mid-western methods are not like eastern 
methods, nor like far western methods, and unless a farmer is 
willing to take a green hand and teach him, it would not do to 
ae a man off as experienced in that locality when the agent 

snows that his particular experience is good only for another 
locality. 

So it goes. Every man is connected with the job for which he 
is best fitted, if the agent is able to find out about him. Some 
of them are very deceptive, but the “third degree’’ generally 
catches these. 

The different agencies, or labor offices, exchange lists of appli- 
cants and in this way, when there are men needed in one terri- 
tory and another has more men than jobs, these needy men are 
sent where there is an opening. 

Complete information is thus exchanged. You can see that 
during harvest, for instance, the needs follow the ripening of 
grain, and men are sent to the grain fields from every locality 
that has a surplus of harvest hands, or anyone capable of doing 
that work. 

Notices are posted in post offices calling attention to the 
fact that the United States Department of Labor will attempt 
to connect employers with those seeking employment, and in- 
terested parties are asked to fill out application blanks on hand 
in the post office. Lists of men needing help, and lists of men 
seeking work are also posted in the post office. In this way, and 
by correspondence with either the nearest labor agent of the 

overnment, or the Department of Labor in Washington, the 
jobless man and the manless job are gotten together. 
A Costly Experience 


A postage stamp doesn’t cost much. It might save many a 
dollar in solving the labor problem. For instance, the New 
York office of the Department of Labor sent a man to a farm 
in Nebraska where he staid a year. Thinking he might better 
his wages he went clear to New York City, arriving at 9 A. M. 
He said he was seeking farm work, and at 3 P. M. was started 
for Nevada where he could get better pashan in Nebraska. 
But he paid railroad fare to New Yorke back when by a 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 
OU were urged in a recent editorial to be prepared to store 
your grain in good bins, such as steel, concrete, or other 
vermin-proof material. The price of grain is problematical. 
It may be high or it may be low at threshing time. Nobody 
knows. The fact is the crop is large. 

This calls for stacking, because there will be a shortage of 
threshers no doubt, and it is too risky to leave grain in the shock. 
Stack your grain then thresh when you can and you will not 
worry about weather. Be prepared to store it, and you need 
not worry about the price. Gamblers can’t fleece you out of it 
if you have it in your bins. 

With grain in the stack you can plow early. Turn the stubble 
under as soon as possible and bury the Hessian fly. Plow deep, 
turning the stubble completely under. If you and all your neigh- 
bors do thie the Hessian fly pest is largely reduced. And by 
keeping this plowed land in good tilth it is ready for whatever 
purpose you wish to use it, and will contain more moisture than 
if left in stubble until fall. 


BANKER-FARMER MEETING 

HE agricultural commission of the American Bankers 

Association has called a conference at La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, for July 7-8, of bankers and deans of agricultural 
colleges, editors of farm journals, and representatives of the 
United States department of agriculture. County agricultural 
advisors, women, and all rural interests are expected to take 
part in that conference. Everyone interested in rural life is 
urged to attend this meeting. 

Every banker has a vital interest in the prosperity of the 
farmers. Much of rural prosperity has come to whole com- 
munities through the far sighted help extended to worthy indi- 
viduals by good bankers. The banker and the farmer should be 
the best friends, for their interests are mutual. 

Any conference that will help get the bankers to understand 
the needs of the farmers, and get the farmers to understand 
the business principles of banking, will be a good thing. With 
rural credit talk in the air, the bankers are more than willing 
to meet the farmers half way, and the response on the part of 
the farmers should be most cordial to this invitation. 
4 detailed program can be secured by writing to B. F. Harris, 
Champaign, Ill. 

SAFETY FIRST ON JULY FOURTH 
T is all right to whoop ’er up and celebrate the Fourth of July, 
for Independence day ought to mean much to us, but in 

the name of humanity, sanity and safety, don’t handle ex- 
plosives or dangerous fireworks, or permit the children to do so. 
Of course, this is a new fangled notion. In my boyhood days 
there was no such warning cry, nor was there as much need, 
for we had the little powder firecrackers instead of the big 
dynamite crackers that are so dangerous. In my boyhood 
the population was not as dense and the danger of injuring 
others not as great. 

Be mindful of the innocent children who do not know caution. 
Let this be the sanest Fourth in our history, a day without a 
death from accident due to celebrating the day. 
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MISSOURI LAND BANK LAW 
ON December 1, 1916, a land bank law goes into effect in 
Missouri, that will mean much for agriculture. This 
will enable farmers to borrow from $250 to $10,000 on easy 
terms from five to twenty-five years. The bill states definitely 
for what purposes the money can be borrowed of the state, and 
provides that the small loans must be taken care of in preference 
to the large ones, thus helping those who need help most. 
With such a law the farmers of Missouri should make great 
strides in improving their farms. 


BRIGHTEN YOUR CORNER 
N¢At RE attempts to beautify almost everything. Except 
when blinded by greed for the almighty dollar most men 
have a strong inclination towards the beautiful. But one es- 
thetic sense is sometimes blunted by driving necessity. We 
haven't time to fix up the home grounds so they are beautiful. 

If everybody would clear up the front yard, mow the lawn, 
raise beautiful flowers and shrubs, have cool shade trees under 
which to rest, paint the buildings and keep up the fences—if 
everybody would only do that what a beautiful world this would 
be. Man has rashly cut down trees and defaced the earth and 
turned his face away from the beautiful picture nature has 
made, in his mad rush to make a living. Let us turn back. Let 
us paint, plant and beautify again. It will be artificial but even 
that can be artistically done so as to make any home beautiful. 

If you set the example, and show a pride in the appearance of 
your home, others will follow. 

THE SWINDLING AGENT 

N! YT every agent who comes along is a rascal, but there are 

some. It is an old trick for an agent of something to 
come to the home of a well-to-do farmer and ask permission to 
store some of his goods in a barn or other buildings until said 
agent can dispose of them. “In order to comply with the rules 
of his company” he must get a signed statement showing where 
all his goods are. So he asks the unsuspecting farmer to sign 
a staternent or receipt for the goods. The agent goes his way 
and never comes back. The bank notifies the farmer that he has 
to pay for a bill of the goods stored on his premises. The receipt 
turns out to be a note or order for a big quantity of goods. 

In Our Bulletin a reader of Successful Farming tells about 
another scheme being worked in his state. 

The unknown agent better be kept out of your friendly circle, 
at least you better not put your name to any paper he may have. 
It looks innocent enough, but many of those apparently harm- 
less papers turn out to be orders for goods or promissory notes 
that you have signed. 

You don’t need to sic the dog on every stranger. You can be 
a gentleman and still keep out of trouble if you refuse to sign 
anything for a stranger. 

GREAT ADVERTISING CONVENTION 
BEFORE you read this, the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the world will have held another great convention. 
Several thousand men who advertise, and who sell advertising, 
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and who represent the advertising mediums of the country, 
gathered in Chicago to discuss ways and means of making 
advertising a cleaner, better business. 

You no doubt have noticed the great improvement in adver- 
tisements in recent years. Gradually the advertiser, through 
the influence of these advertising clubs and conventions, has 
been putting conscience into his advertisements just as everyone 
is putting more conscience into business. Gradually the faker 
and the quack and the geld-brick fellows are being put out of 
business, because publishers are refusing to accept their adver- 
tisements. 

Through the power of these advertising clubs, composed of 
honest advertisers and publishers, state laws have been enacted 
in some states prohibiting the publication of untruthful adver- 
tisements. 

Successful Farming long ago took a stand against dishonest 
and objectionable advertisements. No money could tempt us 
to violate this policy. We were in advance of most publications, 
but have lived to see many others come around to take the 
same stand we did years ago. Sucvessful Farming has stood 
flat footed upon the policy that no advertisement shall appear 
in this paper that will hurt any reader, or that will swindle any 
purchaser, or that we cannot place our guarantee back of. 

This means more to you than you can realize. Through 
the influence of these advertising clubs and conventions, adver- 
tisements have come to mean something. They give valuable 
information about the various goods for sale. Thousands have 
been benefited by the pages of clean, guaranteed advertisements, 
such as appear in Successful Farming, and we cannot afford to 
betray the trust imposed in us by admitting anything that 
smacks of quackery or a gold-brick to our advertising columns. 

The influence of the great Chicago advertising men’s conven- 
tion will be felt on the side of honesty in advertising and every 
reader of any paper will get a little benefit in the years to come. 


THE POULTRY SHOW 
OWLS, feathers, and fads. This describes quite well the 
poultry shows as seen today. Biddy wears a blue ribbon 
because she has on a perfect or near-perfect dress. His majesty 
has a blue ribbon on his coop because he, too, is dressed accord- 
ing to the dictates of fashion as prescribed by The Standard of 
Perfection, which is the pattern plate of poultrydom. 

Can Biddy pay for her feed by the eggs she can lay? Why, 
what a vulgar question to ask of the queen of the show? Can 
Mr. Rooster pay for his keep by the meat on his carcass, or by 
his superior powers of reproducing pullets that will lay 200 
eggs, or have a good carcass for the pot? Again, how msulting 
to fine feathers! 

But after all, isn’t it about time that we pay as much atten- 
tion to breeding for meat and eggs as for fine feathers? It is 
being done, but you never see the utility class at the poultry 
shows. We would as soon expect to see men in overalls at a 
fashionable ball. The two don’t mix, If you breed for fine 
points in feathers you are not going to get meat or eggs in pay- 
ing quantity or quality. And if you breed for utility the fine 
points of feathers have got to be ignored. So the poultry show 
will have to contain another class, a utility class, wherein there 
is no competition between utility and fancy points. 

There is a sporting element which enjoys competing at shows 
fer fancy points. They don’t care whether the hen can lay two 
dozen eggs or not. But this fancy poultry industry, with patrons 
in towns and cities, need in no manner interfere with those who 
breed for meat and eggs. The utility breeders will come to their 
own as soon as the poultry shows put on a utility class, and they 
will do this only when they have to. 


THE AGRICULTURAL GRADUATE 
T is sometimes charged that graduates from the agricultural 
colleges do not take up farm work” writes Dean C. F. Curtis 
of the lowa State College, and then the dean proceeds to show 
that 45 per cent of those graduating from the four-year agri- 
cultural course this year have returned to practical farm work; 
30 per cent have taken up educational work, such as teaching 
in agricultural high schools and colleges, or doing demonstra- 
tion work. 
Of those returning to the farm, 33 per cent went back to the 
home.farms, and 5 per cent started farming for themselves. 


It is interesting to note that 67 per cent of these graduates 
came from the farms, and 33 per cent from town and cities. 

A great responsibility rests upon the agricultural graduate. 
He owes it to his community and his college that he conduct 
himself as becomes a man with a mission. He must work with 
dignity and caution, lest his neighbors class him as a “high 
brow’’ or a fool. Ineither case it kills his influence for a long time 

The college man knows certain basic principles of science that 
others may not know, yet he may lack some of the practical 
knowledge that the old farmers have learned by experience. 
If he goes about his farming with the dignity of humble willing- 
ness to learn yet more, the graduate will soon get into the hearts 
of his neighbors and become a useful citizen. Book learning 
is not to be despised nor bombastically paraded. 
to the graduate who goes back to the farm. 


Good luck 


RAILROADS PROSPEROUS 

HENEVER there are manufactured goods or farm pro- 

ducts to move, the railroads are prosperous. Whenever 
there is a slump in the output of goods, or a crop failure, the 
railroads are hard hit along with every other industry. They 
do not, they of themselves cannot make prosperous times, but 
they do reflect commercial conditions. They are the great 
arteries that pulsate with life, or show an anemic condition in 
trade. 

The roads are going ahead with great improvements, better- 
ing their tracks and equipment, and preparing to handle a big 
business as soon as the pallor of war has turned to the flush of 
prosperity and peace. 

This is being done before there has been a decision upon the 
western rate advance case. Hither the roads are confident of 
winning, and were confident that the case was a mere farce, or 
they are not in such bad condition as they tried to make people 
believe through the big advertising campaign they pulled off in 
the central west last winter. 

Everybody should rejoice over the prosperity of any legiti- 
mate industry, because it means better times all along the line. 
We hope every engine and car will be kept busy, and that more 
will have to be bought to handle American prosperity brought 
on by American peace. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME 
NCE in a while we come across one who has no ear for 
music, and who pretends at least to hate it, but the large 
per cent of the people of all classes enjoy good music. There is 
a piano or organ in nearly every farm home, and many are get- 
ting self-playing instruments where no one in the home has 
musical training. 

For months we have had constant requests for a department 
of music in our paper, but we have not seen our way clear to 
devote a page to this feature. Knowing that a large number 
have very poor opportunity to purchase good music, we have 
begun in this issue a coupon system whereby one copy of high 
grade, full size music can be secured for the low price of five 
cents and the music coupon. 

This is a bargain chance, but it is not trashy bargain music. 
The pieces have stood the test of time, are printed on excellent 
paper, and are real music bargains. We do this only to give our 
readers a chance to get good music at a low figure. For each 
copy of Successful Farming you can get one piece of music for 
five cents and the coupon. In a year you can get twelve pieces 
of music, at a total cost of sixty cents, the price of one copy of 
good music. 

If you patronize this music department or coupon, we will 
continue it. If not it will stop. Try it at once and see what 
you get. If pleased let others know. If not pleased tell us. 
Look for the coupon on vage 47 of this issue. Tell the wife or 
daughter about it. 

WOMAN’S SPHERE 
HOSE who have cpposed woman suffrage glibly remark 
about woman’s sphere being the home, and straightway 
deny her the right by a voice in government to defend that 
home. 

The powers of evil, such as the aaloon, the white slave trade, 
the dope habit, etc., have long recognized the fact that should 
woman gain the ballot these evils would be of short life. 
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EMEMBER the Maine” was the cry of the yellow journals 
seventeen years ago, after the United States battleship 
was sunk in Havana harbor. And unthinking and un- 

scrupulous writers and speakers, taking up this parrot-cry, 
created a frenzy of anger, hate and lust for vengeance through- 
out the nation which forced us into the war with Spain. 

It is said that there are documents in the Navy Department 
which would show that there was no reason for holding the 
Spanish government in any way accountable for this disaster. 
And if the Maine had not been blown up, there would probably 
have been no war with Spain 


Case of the Lusitania 
EMEMBER the Lusitania,” is the cry now raised by the 
same irresponsible, fanatical, hysterical jingoist writers 
and demagogues who helped to inflame the country in 
1898. What are the facts? 

The Lusitania was a British ship, carrying contraband of war 

arms, munitions, soldiers and supplies for the armies of the 
Allies. It was subsidized by the British government, and in 
effect a part of the British Navy, even though in continued use 
as a passenger ship. The government whose flag she flew 
vermitted innocent men and women and children, non-com- 
betente, to embark on this vessel on her fateful trip, knowing 
the nature of a part of her cargo, and the perils which beset 
her path across the ocean and into the port a a warring nation. 
Not a battleship, not even a rowboat, was sent as a consort to 
protect her way into harbor. Defenseless against attack, the 
government which controlled the vessel permitted her to take 
her chances. 

Forever, the idea of war has been to injure or cripple the 
enemy in any way possible. Kill his soldiers, destroy his sup- 
plies and food sources, burn and destroy his towns and cities— 
all these are well-established and recognizedly proper methods 
of war. And the old international laws and rules of warfare 
recognized these methods, but sought to protect the rights of 
neutrals and noncombatants as far as possible. 

It is not the Lusitania that is the nub of the controversy 
between the administration and Germany. It is the question 
of Germany’s attitude towards American vessels, and American 
citizens. The high seas belong to no nation. The laws which 
prevail there are international; matters of agreement among 
all nations. And the agreement is that though some nations 
may be at war, those not engaged in the war retain their uninter- 
rupted and unrestricted right to use the high seas for travel 
and commerce, without molestation or injury. Right here is 
where the President and Mr. Bryan differed 


President and Bryan Differ 

HE administration is demanding recognition of the righ 

of neutrals to use the high seas, and enforcement of the 

law agreed to by all the nations, which says that even 
though the warring nation has the right to stop and search 
vessels to decide whether or not they are neutral; even though 
the warring nation may confiscate or destroy cargoes of contra- 
band of war—it must not injure or destroy neutral ships or 
crews or passengers, and it must pay the neutral owners of 
contraband cargoes for such as are confiscated and destroyed. 
The President demands that the nations of Europe, though 
it, war, shall recognize and not trespass upon the lawful rights 
of American citizens and American business. Mr. Bryan, as 
the leader of a great pacificist movement which would avoid 
var at all hazards; which deprecates thought and talk of war 
ind preparation for war; which would abolish armies and navies 
nd depend on treaties and conferences to prevent wars, would 
not insist on these rights. 

Neither Wilson or Bryan wants war. The bulk of the Ameri- 
can people are opposed to war, and they will probably divide 
in sentiment and support of these two headers in their respective 
policies and ideas of how to prevent war. 

The man who goes around the block to keep out of a fight 
when he sees other men fighting, is the example Bryan holds 


out to the American people. 


Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By HERMAN B. WALKER 
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The man who insists upon his rights in full, at all times, even 
though it sometimes requires nerve and courage to make the 
insistence, is the example Wilson is following. 

Wilson’s way doesn’t necessarily mean danger of war, more 
than Bryan’s. The man who stands up for his rights always 
commands respect, and if he demands no more than his rights, 
seldom has to either fight or go to law to get them. And some- 
times the man who seeks to avoid trouble runs afoul of a bully 
who hates him just because of his mild disposition. 

Bryan would have the government urge all citizens bound 
for Europe take passage only in American ships. He would 
have the United States stop making money out of the war by 
selling munitions of war and supplies to the warring nations. 

No suggestion has come from any source worth considering 
that there is anything in the way of personal or partisan feeling 
or significance in the resignation of Mr. Bryan. Seldom have 
the relations between two men in public life been so close and 
the mutual respect and confidence so great as those which have 
existed between the President and the former Premier. A less 
conscientious man than Bryan would have stayed in the Cabi- 
net. A less worthy and important reason for his resignation 
would have disturbed the cordial and sincere personal relations 
which remain unaltered between the two. 


Difficult to be Neutral 


S neutrals, we are willing to sell supplies to all nations, 
and we have the legal right to do so. It so happens that 
we are selling mainly to the Allies, but that’s only because 

the Allies have blocked the German seaports, and Germany can’t 
get our goods into the country. It is not our fault. It is Ger- 
many’s misfortune, the fortune of war. And because the Ger- 
man ports are blockaded, we are, in a sense, joining forces with 
the Allies by supplying them with goods Germany can’t get. 

Suppose, though, that we should refuse to longer sell to any 
of the warring nations? Germany would lose nothing, but we 
would cripple the Allies. Instead of having a controversy with 
Germany, we would practically make ourselves an ally of Ger- 
many. Then the Allies would assume the identical position 
towards our commerce that Germany now assumes. Who doubt 
that? By standing pat, asserting our rights on the open seas, 
selling to all comers, and leaving the conditions unchanged so 
far as they are of our own creation, we remain neutral. 

And, while we retain trade or diplomatic relations with any 
part of Europe, Americans must cross the ocean. It is safer and 
wiser for those who go, to go on American ships, under the stars 
and stripes. But these American ships are owned, not by the 
American people, not by patriotic individuals, but by corpora- 
tions of no country, and of no purpose except the international 
purpose of profit. They fly the American flag only because it is 
more profitable at this time to fly it than to fly the flag of some 
other nation. They are comparatively safe from attack on the 
seas, and the government insures them against all war risk, 
but these corporate owners of ships flying the American flag 
have capitalized its safety and neutrality, and have raised their 
passenger and freight rates so high that they are in some in- 
stances several times those of vessels of other nations. 


We Don’t Want Militarism 


HE highly important and significant thing in the cabinet 

rupture is the undoubted fact that very many Americans 

are wholly in sympathy with Mr. Bryan’s pacificist ideas, 
while probably an even larger number will fail to see any real 
difference between his purposes and those of the President. 
Certain it is, that out of the cabinet, Bryan will be able to do 
splendid service in combating the effects of the hysterical jingo- 
ism of the yellow journal and demagogues, and in aiding the 
President to fight the influences which are using the war in 
Europe as the excuse for driving us into the support of a big 
army and navy and a policy of militarism, and there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of any who know him that he will render this 
service as effectively as is in his power. 
















THE MEADOWS 


Managing the Most Important Crop 


By D. T. HENDRICKSON 
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HIS is the time 

{ of year when 

ohe must decide 
theeevalue of the 
meadows and pas- 
tures and plan for 
perpetuat ion of 
grass-producing 
areas. 

Many, perhaps the 
majority, of grass 
lands are not worth 
maintaining in their 
present condition. 
Some have run out, 
others have worn 
out, while still others 
never reached that 
stage where running 
out or wearing out 
could be possible. 
Grass is the most important crop of most farmers; still it is 
the one that receives the least attention. Because the grass 
areas are perennial features, that care necessary to their perfect 
maintenance is not given them. Many of the more desirable 
grasses run out or are greatly reduced in number without the 
farmer knowing it or caring particularly about their disappear- 
ance. 

Give Attention Now 

This is not only the time to plan the redemption or renewal 
of the meadows and pastures, but it is the time to begin the 
actual work. The care these permanent crops receive durin 
the summer has a direct bearing upon next season’s crop anc 
an indirect influence upon subsequent yields. Areas mite doo 
during the growing season soon run out of desirable grasses and 
a poor quality product results. Many grass lands that are 
seemingly in good condition have run out of the better grasses 
and although large yields are procured the product is almost 
valueless. 

The worth of grass land is almost invariably estimated ac- 
cording to its producing peves An area that yields heavily is 
generally considered in ideal condition. This is not always the 
case, however. The value of grass land should be estimated 
according to the quality of the product. It is the available 
nutrients the grass contains that make it valuable as a stock 
food either in its dried or greenstate, and this value alone should 
be taken as a basis upon which to estimate the worth of the 
product. 

Farmers must get the idea out of their minds that heavy 
production is the cardinal consideration of meadows and pas- 
tures, and must consider the grass for its quality, its digestible 
properties and its palatability. Ten tons of hay per acre 
would not stamp a meadow as ideal if the grass was coarse, 
unpalatable and low in digestible nutrients. On the other 
hand, an area producing one to two tons of high quality hay 
may be worthy of maintenance. 

Grasses Fight for Supremacy 

A meadow or pasture that is inseemingly perfect condition one 
year may be almost worthless the next. Grasses run out. The 
reasons for their running out are many and varied. Thereisa 
continual survival-of-the-fittest competition going on among 
them. The stronger growing species, which as a rule are the 
less desirable, crowd out the weaker sorts. Weeds, being 
stronger growers than most grasses and whose seeds are well 
represented in all soils, gradually take possession of the land. 
The life of many grasses is short under Heal conditions, and 
when growing under adverse conditions in a meadow or pasture 
they soon succumb. 

As the texture of the land changes from continually being 
in grass, the ground is not to the liking of the weaker, shallow- 
rooted grasses and they die out. Moisture-loving grasses are 
overcome during a dry spell! and grass plants that like a natur- 
ally dry soil are short-lived on low and moist lands. Too 
short cutting, too close pasturing, the lack of available fertility, 
and a hundred other conditions cause grasses to run out and 
the meadows and pasteires to gradually deteriorate year after 
year. 

The mere fact that grass areas are so susceptible to devitaliz- 
ing by destructive conditions makes it more imperative for the 
farmer to ever be on his guard to check the destroying influences 
so far as is within his power, and to take steps to maintain or 
renew the grass areas in an effort to secure the most from the 
permanent or temporary sod lands. Semi-annual treatment is 
necessary in the maintenance of meadows and pastures; annual 
attention to the laying down of new areas for the perpetuation 
of perfect swards. 

In the work of renovating old grass lands that have a future 
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still before them, the 
application of plant 
food is of first im- 
portance. Meadows 

. ought to be manured 
as soon as the hay 
has been taken from 
them, while pastures 
should be manured 
during the winter. 
Fertilizers have a less 
beneficial effect than 
rotted manure, but 
they should be used 
when insufficient 
stable manure is had, 
to top dress the en- 
tire areas. 

A good commer- 
cial fertilizer, home 
mixed for grass land, 

is fifty pounds of nitrate of potash. This can be applied to 
meadows after the harvest season, and to pastures in the spring. 
In addition to this, the meadows should receive 100 to 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda in the spring. Every three or four 
years the permanent meadows onl pastures should receive an 
application of lime late in the fall at the rate of half a ton per 
acre. During the summer an application of nitrate of soda 
will be beneficial to the fall pastures. The nitrate should be 
sown just previous to or during a rain, and the stock kept from 
the areas for ten days or so. 

Both meadows and pastures should be reseeded every spring 
or every other spring to keep up a supply of the more desirable 

asses. The seeding should be done very early. When the 

rost leaves the ground run a spiked toothed harrow over the 
fields and then sow the seed heavily. Follow the seeding with 
a roller. The fertilizer should be sown before the harrowing, 
seeding and rolling, and all of the operations ought to be com- 
pleted before the grass begins to grow. Pastures may be re- 
seeded in midsummer if a dry spell occurs and the sward be- 
comes almost bare of herbage. 

In the maintenance of grass lands an important point is to 
allow no weeds to produce seed. In the meadows that are 
more or less infected with weeds the grass should be cut early 
before the weeds have an opportunity to ripen their seeds and 
self-sow themselves. In August when daisies, wild carrots, rag 
weed and others take possession of the area the meadow should 
be cut down to dispense with the weeds. All pastures should 
be mowed two or three times during the summer to prevent the 
weeds from seeding. 

Every meadow and pasture should now be carefully examined 
and its worth definitely determined. Those past redemption 
should be disposed of and the land devoted to a fall crop, or 
the area prepared now for the sowing of fall grain, reseeding 
them with the grain. Or the worthless grass lands may be 
plowed now, sown to a clover crop of crimson clover, winter 
vetch or the like in August and the land planted to corn, po- 
tatoes or some other crop next spring. 

Preparing New Grass Lands 

A good time for the laying down of new meadows and pastures 
is in late summer, in case you did not do so in spring. Seeded 
in August the plants gain a substantial foothold p wo the cool 
fall weather and enter the winter in ideal shape. Summer-sown 
grass lands will yield heavily next season, and can be used to 
take the place of the older areas if the latter are desired for 
annual crops. 

Land to be seeded to grass in August should be prepared in 
July. An important point in the culture of grass is to make 
the seeding on soils comparatively free from weed seeds. For 
this reason land that has been in a hoed crop for two or three 
years is best. By preparing this land a month before seed 
sowing, the weeds in the upper two or three inches of soil are 
given an opportunity to sprout and can be killed by surface 
tillage before the grass is sown. This will always materially 
reduce the presence of weeds in the meadows and pastures. 

Grass is a difficult crop to get started unless the conditions 
are made right for the seeds. A perfect seedbed must be formed. 
This is especially desirable when summer sowing is practiced, 
for grass never grows well during the warm weather. Make 
the soil very fertile through the application of rotted stable 
manure. If the land is in fairly good heart commercial fer- 
tilizers may be used as a supplement to the manure, but only 
when there is much humus, decomposing vegetable and anima! 
matter, present. 

When manure is used it is best applied before plowing and 
thoroughly incorporated with the land during its preparation, 
but when commercial fertilizers or home-mixed chemicals are 
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INEXPENSIVE ROAD BUILDING 


By D. WARD KING 
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_ After the next rain or storm plow 
just outside the former furrow, and 


T is probable that you can improve the 
road by dragging it the moment you 


have made a split-log drag , no matter 2 feet. more to the ditch an 


again, adding 


what is the condition of the earth. Ordi-| building the road still a little higher in the 
narily, however, it is best to drag when the| center. Only plow one furrow between 
soil is “moist but not sticky,” just before|rains. When the road becomes wide 


enough quit plowing. 

This formula is guaranteed to produce 
results 

While peaked roads are sometimes found 
where the heavy, full-shod drags are drawn 
at an angle, there are, on the other hand, 


it. dries. 

Don’t get in a hurry to build a high 
grade. Obtain a smooth, hard foundation, 
and then build onto it gradually. 

The formula for making good roads 


without money is based on several truths, : 

which have been more or less ignored by | ™&2Y roads that are too flat. This, 

the road makers of the past. serious error, is due in most instances 
where the drag is correctly built, to a 





In the first place a traveled road that}; : ~~ 
: faulty hitch; the doubletree clevis is at- 
aa ~e st ) r vf > A ’ 7 
bas be - undisturbed f a; 4 Ar oF more, | tached to the chain too far to the left (on 
possesses a tough crust which is a valuable | | right hand drag). The faulty hitch 
asset. Many road men cover this crust | posces the driver too far toward the left. 
with a heavy blanket of soft, loose earth winen the Gefen te eat, he Ganmee denis Gee 
the first thing they do. While others the d d -< ~~ A hb > te rie & 2 ant 
tear it all to pieces and try (unsuccessfully) the ye he mg eorhes id of being forty aes 
~g nge it. ng . 

to rearrange i degrees (quartering) is reduced almost to a 
Now the crust should be neither ie | right angle, (square across the road,) and 
6d ee Fy ob poy ee ew alt | of course, ‘no earth is shifted toward the 
the wrinkles and ruts taken out of it, and | Fiddie to build up the crown. The result 
then it should be thickened gradually. Mio: @ fae tend, Mencsth? Yeu euneeth 
No matter how flat. this crust may be, it $e but flat. ; = . 

the best available surface for travel and 
serious mistake is made when it is put out | Be eres coe prea ste 


of order. To break it, or to cover it with 
| ine h hole for draught chain as near the 


more than two or three inches of earth or 
gravel, puts this surface out of order. ditch end of the front slab as possible. 
: Not 
Again: I believe a blunder is made| And haul the drag at a sh: y angie. } 
nenm: age or ' . | only will better work be done but the 


whenever loose material of any sort is 
placed on the road in sufficient quantities 
to drive the travel away from the middle 
of the highway. Still again: not a few 
men seem to confuse slope with surface 
drainage. 

A loose, porous earth surface, however | 
sloping it may be, will not shed water, it 
will absorb it. Now the formula for build- 
ing good roads without money avoids all 
these mistakes. It is given below. Read 
tl carefully. 

Good Road Formula 


draught will be very considerably lighter. 
Use the pokiest, laziest team you own, 
and give them their time. Just so they 
keep moving they will be going swiftly 
enough. After you have used a drag a year 
cad have learned when to drive fast and 
when to drive slowly, you can carry a whip 
or drive a mettlesome team. 
This formula will work on 
just as nicely as on earth roads, 
time is needed to get results. 
The King drag will not mow grass, quar- 


ravel roads 
but more 


July, 


1915 


A GOOD THING 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It Get 
Away From You. 
“T really feel that it is hardly possible 
to say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts as 
a health food,” writes a Chicago woman. 
“For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from 
indigestion and chronic constipation 
caused by the continued use of om and 
rich, heavy foods. My ailments made 
my life so wretched that I was eager to 
try anything that held out a promise of 
help. And that is how I happened to 
buy a package of Grape-Nuts food last 
spring. 
“That ended my experiments. [or in 
Grape-Nuts I found exactly what I wanted 
and needed. From the day I began to 
use it I noticed an improvement and in a 
very few weeks I found my health was 
being restored. 
“My digestive apparatus now works 
ectly and chronic constipation has 
en entirely relieved. have gained 
in weight materially, and life is a very 


pleasant thing to me so long as I use 
Grape-Nuts once or twice a day. I have 
found by experiment that if I leave it 


off for a few days my health suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, and 
the secret of it is that he puts his patient 
on Grape-Nuts food—it always brings 
back the power of digestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘““The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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ry rock, cut brush, pull stumps, or bridge 
ponds or streams. Of course, to make such 
statements here seems unnecessary and 
foolish, yet people often ask me if the drag 
will build a road in situations where one 
or several of the obstacles indicated above 
| are the prime factor in framing the ques- 
tion. And then, on receiving a negative 


Build a King drag according to instruc- 
tions. (Which follow in another article.— 
Editor Hitch the team to the drag as di- 
rected, so that the drag will follow the 
team at an angle of about 45 degrees 
Drive with one horse on each side of the 
right hand wheel track to your neighbor's 


CASE 


climatest to Baling Presses to work with. , 
re, — or jammed. No chance for 
than others 


ate with 2 less men 
oy saSE Yay 





front gate toward town and come home 
over the other wheel track, smoothing the 
road and moving a small amount of earth 
toward the middle. 

After the next rain or wet spell go again. 
Repeat this after each storm until the sur- 
face touched by the drag is smooth and is 
slightly higher in the center than at the 
sides. The contour desired may possibly | 
be found after the fourth rain and dragging 
provided the drag is properly built and 
skillfully used. Now we are ready to wid- | re 
en the roadway and lift the center higher jthe average road from 25% to 100% 
The two objects can be reached by one | | The regular use of the drag for a = will 
operation. : | improve a bad road from 500% to 5000%. 

Plow a shallow furrow (please notice | That Weakness of Flat Roads 
the word “‘shallow’’) just outside the | A flat, smooth road is a pleasant road to 
dragged portion of the road, turning the | travel but it goes to pieces quickly under 
furrow onto the dragged portion. Spread | stress because the water remains on the 
this furrow (notice the word “spread”’)| surface. Most travelers, thoughtlessly 
over the road with the drag. When you ~ fer a flat road. But well posted roac 

finish, the roadway will be about 2 feet | builders realize that a flat road is in better 
id tle high r. shape to hold water than to shed water, 


reply, they relax with the satisfied air of 


movement is a myth or a fake. 

The claim is made that a correctly con- 
structed King split-log-drag, intelligently 
assisted by farm implements, will 





use sd, 


| conditions. The King drag and farm tools 
will accomplish all the results that are 
accomplished by ordinary road machinery. 
The first intelligent dr: KEINE v ill improve 


, 
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and on this account goes to pieces in pro- 
longed spells of wet weather. 


Many automobilists complain when 
they find a road with a decided oval; it 
makes them work harder at the steering 
wheel; but they should be reminded that 
the oval road is a speedway during periods 
when the flat road is a quag-mire; soil and 
weather conditions being equal. 

The essence of success in using the split- | 
log-drag is the choice of the moment to 
begin dragging: for the surface of the road- | 
way must be in a certain stage of drying 
if we are to secure the best results. This 
proper stage of dryness is comparatively | 
brief in duration and it grows shorter | 
perceptibly, from year to year, as drag- | 
ging proceeds. 

This shortening of the proper period for | 
dragging is due to the increasing capacity | 
of the road surface to shed the rain fall; | 
thus absorbing less moisture ‘and being | 
penetrated to less depth; for this reason | 
drying more quickly. 

The quick drying characteristic of the 
dragged road prohibits the dragging of 
long stretches of the road with one drag. 
A drag should never go so far that the other 
side of the road, the side on which the! 
drag returns home, becomes too dry be-| 
fore the drag gets back to it. 

A King Drag for Every Mile 

The distance any particular drag can go 
is governed by the length of time a given 
road will remain in approximately the best 
condition for dragging. That 1s to say, | 
the driver of the drag may spend one half | 
the specified time in going away from home | 
he will then be able to drag the other half | 
of the road in the other half of the time, | 
thus reaching home and finishing that 
stretch of road while the surface is yet | 
‘moist but not sticky.” 

For instance; if the surface of the high- 
way remains fit to be dragged for a space 
of two hours then the length of the road | 
will be measured by the distance the drag | 
can travel in one hour. It is evident that! 
poor results follow when a drag tries to 
cover too much road. ) 

From this line of reasoning sprang the 
time-honored slogan “A split-log-drag for | 
every mile of road.” 

Granted that we really need a drag for 
every mile of road, where ever the popu- | 
lation is dense enough to provide a man} 
on every mile, there are a few vital features | 
to be considered concerning the type of 
drag needed. To begin with; A multitude} 
of drags will be needed when we find a 
drag on every mile. So the drag ought to! 
be cheap. And because the economical 
man will build his drag at home it should | 
be simple. Observing that a large major- | 
ity of persons have only one team we de-| 
cide the drag must be light enough for two! 
horses to handle. All these important! 
specifications are met by the King pattern 
split-log-drag. 


USE THE FREE AIR 
In front of almost every public garage | 
is the sign “Free Air.” he failure of | 
automobile drivers to avail themselves of 
this liberal offer is responsible for more | 
tire expense than any other one tastori | 
Manufacturers estimate that about three- 
fourths of the tires returned for repairs 
have been ridden insufficiently inflated. 
When a tire is imperfectly inflated the 
walls are continually bending back and 
forth as the car moves and this causes the 
walls to weaken and give away. In a 
short time they are not strong enough to 
support the air pressure multiplied by the 
weight of the car, and blowouts result. 
When a tire becomes quite loose, a lump 
or fold is formed just in front of the part 
in contact with the ground and this tends 
to separate the tire, as well as the portion 
of the tube that happens to get caught. 
The remedy is to use a good gauge and 
test your tires every day they are used. | 
It does not pay to guess, and guessing up- 
on the air pressure in a heavy automobile 
tire is a mighty uncertain proposition. 
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$500,00 
Yet Users Pay $5 


Note these amazing facts: 


Goodyear tires, as built 
this year, will cost -us 


$500,000 more than if 
built like 1914Goodyears. 

That’s because of im- 
provements. 

Yet this year’s output 
will cost our users some 
five million dollars less 
than if sold at 1914 prices. 

That’s because of a big 
price reduction, made 
February Ist. It was our 
third in two years, total- 
ing 45 per cent. 


Why Better Tires? 


You ask why we add 
that half-million dollars 
in face of such reductions. 

We have always added 
every betterment our ex- 
perts could discover. And 
we spend on research 
$100,000 yearly just to 
seek improvements out. 

Goodyears may pass 
Goodyears, but we make 
sure that no rival ever 





Goodyear Passes Goodyear 


0 Better 
,000,000 Less 


of themare features found 
in no other tire that’s 
built. Others are found in 
but few. 

Based on current out- 
put, those extras this year 
will cost us $1,635,000. 

That is, if we omitted 
our exclusive features, 
which allothers do omit— 

And other protections 
which most makers omit-- 

We could probably add 
to our profits this year 
more than 114 million 
dollars. 


But What of You? 


But Goodyear users 
would pay. Those extras 
save our users many times 
the cost to us. 

In those extras lies 
the reason why Goodyear 
outsells any other tire. 
And in that mammoth 
output lies the reason for 
the value that we give. 


Think of these things 
when other tires are of- 


fered. Each Goodyear 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver’’ Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and other Types 
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AN ALFALFA CONTEST 


By P. C. 


TAFF 





Visitors in the Winning Alfalfa Field May 12, 1915 


ORN will probably not have a mono- | 

+ oly on the contest business in the | 
wl For years it has been quite 

common to have competitive contests to 
determine who could raise the best acre or 
more of corn in a given section. This has 
resulted in much good, especially where 
the boys and young people were interested. 

A little over a year ago, the Northwest- 
ern State Bank of Orange City, Iowa, 
conceived the idea that an alfalfa contest 
on the basis of a field test would also be 
helpful and interesting in their county. 
They had seen that this crop was adapied 
to their section of the state but that it 
was not being grown as it was in other 
counties near by. This bank, in order to 
show their interest in a substantial way, 
offered $150 in cash prizes to the farmers 
of their territory who would show the best 
fields in 1915 of five acres each. 

Rules of Contest 

The money was divided as follows: 

First, prize, $50;second prize, $40; third | 
prize, :fourth prize, $20; fifth prize, $10. 

The following rules were made: 

1. Each contestant must register his 
name and give description of land upon 
which his alfalfa will be sown, at our office 
on or before July 1, 1914. 

2. Each contestant at the timeofenter- | 
ing the contest must be a customer of the | 
Northwestern State Bank of Orange City, | 
either as a depositor or borrower. 

3. The field sown must contain at least | 
five acres. 

4. The alfalfa must be seeded in 1914. | 
The judging will be done by a representa- | 
tive of the lowe State College about June 
1, 1915. 

The purpose of the bank in conducting | 


this contest was primarily to increase the | 


| 





production of Sioux County farms by intro- | 
ducing alfalfa. 
Eighteen farmers entered fields of five | 
icres or more each in this contest and had 
them judged. Dozens of other smaller 
fields ean be seen dotted over the county 
which is the result of the interest created 
by the bank contest. The rich green color 
of the alfalfa has been a delight to all as 
the fields may be scen for miles standing 
out among the paler hue of all other crops 


It. is safe to say that 200 acres of alfalfa | 


was sown from the direct results of this 
bank’s work. Thousands of dollars will 
be added to the wealth of this community 
in a few years by the fact that alfalfa has 


been introduced here to stay. The sturdy | 


Holland farmers, who occupy this section, 
are not. slow to see the advantages of a crop 
of this kind and will grasp the opportunity 
to produce more from their farms. 
Judging the Fields 
rhe judging of the fields and awardiz 

the prizes was done about the middle o 
May by the writer. The fields had pre- 
viously been measured and the five acres 
to be entered staked out. The judging 
trip was advertised and all those interested 
invited to participate with autos. Six auto 
loads accompanied the judge on most of 
the trip to the eighteen farms. At each 


field, in addition to the examination, ques- 
tions were asked and short talks on grow- 
ing alfalfa were given. 

A score card was made to aid in judging 
the various fields. 
f< lows: 


The form used was as 


Points 

1. Uniformity of stand............ 30 

2. Thickness of stand............:. 30 

3. Average height of plante......... 20 
4. Vigor of ‘th, color and freedom 

om Times. "4 eee 20 

Total. 100 


Records were also taken of the time and 
manner of seeding the field, and how it was 
treated. 

The winning field was sown in the spring 
of 1914 on plowed ground with three 
pecks of wheat asa nurse crop. The wheat 
was mown off for hay the first part of July, 
to give the alfalfa a better chance. The 
field was not inoculated or limed, but had 
been well coated with manure in 1913. On 
the day of the judging the alfalfa stood 17 
inches high and wasalmost a perfect stand. 

The above method of seeding is quite 
typical of a large number of the fields 
judged. The second prize field was seeded 
in August 1914, on fallowed land. On 
account of the rather dry fall last season, 
most of the fall seedings after a grain crop 
were short and not encouraging. 

Lessons frorm the Results 

A very few important facts were brought 
out by the comparisons made during the 
contest. As a rule the spring seedings 
were the best, though, as said before, the 
fall was not an average one. Limin 
does not seem necessary in the loose, win 
formed soil of western Iowa. Artificial 
inoculation was used in quite a large num- 
ber of the fields, and in a few cases was 
clearly a benefit. In others there was no 
appreciable effect. Until alfalfa becomes 


more common, at least, inoculation should 


be practiced in this section. 
Probably the most outstanding need 


| shown by the field tests, is the liberal use 


of manure, and good preparation of the 
seed bed. The effect of plenty of fertility, 
or the lack of it, was plainly noticeable in 
many cases. Often a part of fields were 
found that had been old feed lots or a part 
had been manured, and would look fine, 
while other parts would be much poorer. 
Too many had the idea that alfalfa was a 
soil builder and therefore, the soil should 
not be in need of fertilizers, but it was 
demonstrated that this crop could not be 
started in thin soil successfully. Several 
tons of well rotted manure per acre, better 
applied just before seeding, is a benefit to 
nearly all soils. 
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SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 





Tt is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it did 
an Ohio woman. She tells her own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not, quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable sufferer 
from heart trouble and nervous prostra- 
tion for four years. 

“T was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain 
around my heart until I thought I could 
not endure it. 

‘Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally I asked myself what's 
the use of being sick all the time and 
buying medicine so that I could indulge 
m) in coffee? 

“So I got some Postum to help me 
uit. I made it strictly according to 
irections and I want to tell you that 
change was the greatest step in my life. 
It was easy to quit coffee because I now 
like Postum better than the coffee. 

“One by one of the old troubles left 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my house work and have done a great 
deal ide.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ pack- 


Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water and, 
with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c¢ and 50¢ tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


| 





Every farmer wants the paint 
which at lowest cost gives 
greatest protection and long- 
est wear. The paint business 
was revolutionized by the in- 
troduction of 


Inc 





A good fine, firm seed bed was shown to 
be a very essential factor in sceuring a satis- 
factory seeding. Some of the fields had 


| been very carelessly prepared and these 


| were usually among the poorest. Many 
made the mistake of plowing too deep for 
| the fall plowing, thus making too much 
| loose soil to provide a good seed bed. Con- 
tinued working of the soil before seeding 
was found to be very profitable. 

From the above it can be seen that net 
only was interest aroused in alfalfa grow- 
ing, but that many important facts about 
alfalfa growing in Sioux County were 
brought out. 

The bank conducting the contest was 
much enthused over the results. They 
feel that they have not only done aser- 
vice to the community, but also that the 
contest will bring about a closer band be- 
cween them and their customers. 





Zinc put a new value into 


the old paint mixtures. 


Write for the booklet, ““Your Move,” and 
we will send it together with a list of 
manufacturers who make Zinc paint ready 
to use. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Roora 452, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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1916 model 83 Overland Successful Farming 
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A grain binder without tongue ol 


is now seldom seen unless it is one 
of the older machines. There has 
been no improvement made on the) 
binder since the modern knotter came 
into use ual to the trucks. It not 
only takes all the weight from the necks 
of the horses but it enables four horses to | 
be worked abreast. In addition, a binder | 
equipped with trucks will run over ground | 
so wet that a machine without them could | 
not run at all. 

An inquiry has come to us from a sweet | 
clover grower who wishes to know how to| 
hull the seed with a feed grinder as spoken 
of in this column last winter. The men 
who raise sweet clover here use the com- 
mon sweep grinder, setting the burrs down 
until they are just ~ Some seed will 
be eracked and the work goes slow but it | 
can be done. The Sifioult in handling, | \ 
threshing and hulling this seed is what | 
makes it so high in price. Unhulled seed 
could be sold for a good deal less money, 
but it is slow to germinate unless the) 
weather following seeding is very wet. 

The months of April and May were very | 
wet in Kansas and those who sowed sweet | 
clover found that it came up quickly and 
made a good stand, which was something 
it had not done for a number of years. 
The crop is raised here principally for seed 
as we have an abundance of both alfalfa 
and prairie hay which sells very cheaply. | 
The poorer, thinner soils are used here to 
raise sweet clover and on such soils a good 
return is made. One renter in particular 
aid the entire rent on an 80-acre farm 
— the sweet clover seed he harvested 
along the road adjoining the farm. It is 
along the roads where sweet clover seems 
to grow the best. 

The spring was so very wet and late in 
this part of the southwest that less corn 
was planted than had been planned and 
kafir and feterita were used instead. 
These crops yield about the same as corn 
here in a series of years, are cheaper to 
raise than corn but more costly to harvest. 
Threshed kafir and feterita is also very 
hard to keep in condition if stored over 
75 to 100 bushels in a bin. There is no 
grain that heats so badly and it will heat 
regardless of how dry it was when threshed. 
The farmers here who are raising this 
grain to feed are planning on building sheds 
this fall to store the crop in the head. It 
never heats when Sesell ta that way. 

The motor car that we bought almost six 
ra poy <n b in od ry running order 

first day it. a Le it 
r= is better than it did id then, I 





we have had it there have 4. a ie Te- 
pairs to buy, but after all, repair costs have 
been much less than we expected. We! 
have bought two gear wheels and two rear | 
axles one coil box. Other minor re-| 
p: irs have cost a few dollars but the entire | 
bill has been well under $100. Tire cost | 
has been the largest item, with gasoline 
next, 

At present prices for tires and gasoline 
we find the running cost of the car to be 
not far from 5 cents a mile. This includes 
depreciation as well as operating cost. As 
the car is a 5-passenger and as it seldom 
goes without being loaded to capacity we 
figure that we get very cheap transporta- 
tion. Could one have a railroad at his 
door with transportation for each passen- 
ger at not over 1% cents a mile he would 
think he was most fortunate, yet our ear 
is fully equal to that. We can make 
nearly as fast time, and make it as safely, 
as the average branch line railroad and can 
make it in as much comfort . We would 
feel lost without the car.—H. C. Hatch 


Coffee Co., Kans. 
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Extra Wear is Vulcanized Into Rub- 
ber Footwear by This New Process 


The recent new sensational invention which has been named 
the Patent Pressure Process of the United States Rubber 
Company, makes rubber footwear give phenomenal wear. in 

Rubber footwear which has been vulcanized by this new process is different 
from other rubber footwear. Thisis what the new Patent Pressure Process does: 

1st—It forces the rubber compound into the fabricin such a way as to give 
every boot or shoe the same strength as though made of one piece 

2nd—lIt toughens the rubber compound to a tremendous degree. 

Your first pair of Patent Pressure Process boots or shoes will convince 
that the new process is the greatest invention ever made by any manulfao- | 
turer of rubber footwear. 

Standard color black—also made red or white. 


Nearly all reliable dealers sell United States Patent Pressure Process { 
Guise Heavy vice Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has none, write us er" Cay 
Sas 
GOOOYEAR telling what kind of Ente you wear and we will see that you get * ed 
f seoeco plied. Look for the United States Seal; insist upon it. It is only ay 
.- | placed upon boots finished under this new extra-wear process. Cal 


U. S. Rubber Company eles 


NEW YORK CITY 
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This All-Metal Corn Crib and Grain Bin *6022 


Portable-Galvanized Steel--550 Bushel 


Perfectly ventilated to cure corn, tight enou 
coedingly ae — fire, lightning, meddler 
in nes 


early po ema ty SO sizes correspondi 
floor, center ventilating ber filling door, roof and 


plete on cars at fact 
capacities on ot factory, Shipment. today. 


THE C. C. FOUTS TANK & SILO COMPANY, 


simple | and easy to erect. Above price 


pment, day following Seuaint a 
Better order now—be 


to hold wheat. Ex- 
mouse . Shipped 
special for 


y low. “Price © includes 

l » 
ove oot. all crated com 
Sundaredien mented 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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HYDRAULIC RAM 


I have a dug well that seems to be fed | 


Questions °“General In 


| of the neck which induces the animal to | 
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e@St 
guide to the left. At the same time the 


by a spring stream and the level of the} horse’s body should be clamped firmly 


water remains stationary the year round. 
I believe that it would fill a half inch pipe. 
If further testa show that it will do this, 
will a net drop of five feet from well to 
ram, with a run of one hundred feet throw 
the water to an attic tank, from 30 to 35 
feet above the ram?—U. W. P., Ohio. 

A ram will operate successfully under 
the conditions mentioned above if suffi- 
cient amount of water be supplied. If 
there is five feet of fall to the ram the ram 
will lift water the 30 or 35 feet desired. If 
the water was not lowered in the well the 
effective head would remain eight feet, 
although the pipe did not lead from the 
surface. We question whether or not suffi- 
cient amount of water would be supplied 
to operate a ram. A No. 2 ram which is 
the smallest size listed by most manufac- 
turers requires one gallon of water per 
minute, to operate successfully —J. B. 
Davidson 


INOCULATING ALFALFA SEED 

I am going to sow some alfalfa and 
would like to have you give me the for- 
mula for mixing sweet clover or alfalfa 
soil with the seed for the purpose of inocu- 
lation.—R. T. Mc., Ul. 

This method of inoculation is a proven 
success and was first recommended and put 
in use by Prof. Hopkins of the Illinois 
University. Enough glue is dissolved in 
hot water to make the water a trifle sticky 
It is then cooled and the seed is moistened 
with it. 


sieve and mixed with the seed. It is better 


if the soil is dried before mixing with the | 
damp seed, but it should not be dried in | 
the sunlight or in a place hot enough to} 
By following this | 


destroy the bacteria. 
method each seed is covered with a thin 
coating of bacteria-charged soil and per- 
fect inoculation is the result. The seed 
should be sown immediately after it is 


treated. 


HORSE NETTLE 
There is a small patch of horse nettle on 
our farm. 
this weed? 


E. B., Pa. 


If so, please inform me. 


On a small area the plant of horse nettle | 


may be killed outright by the use of hot 
brine, caustic soda or kerosene. This 
usually destroys all accompanying growths 
but if pains are taken to apply the solu- 
tion directly to the roots of the weeds, 
neighboring plants will not be greatly dam- 
aged. In erder to destroy the rootstocks 
of the plant, short rotations are necessary. 
Cultivated crops should be grown to which 
are given such thorough tillage that no 
green leaves are allowed to appear on the 
weeds. This starves the rootstocks so that 
they are unable to withstand the winter 
freezing. Two or three seasons of con- 
tinuous effort are usually required in order 
to suppress the weeds, but the time and 
labor is well spent. 


TRAINING THE RIDING HORSE 
Will you please inform me how to teach 
a horse to neck rein? I have a two-year 
old Hambletonian colt which I am anxious 
to train in this way.—L. R. H., Mont. 
\ll saddle horses should be taught to 
guide to the right or left when pressure is 
applied with the knees or the body is in- 
clined in the desired direction. This is 
most easily accomplished by guiding on 
the neck. To do this, cross the snaffle 
reins under the lower jaw. When a pull is 
exerted on the left snaffle rein, a slight pres- 
sure ia brought to bear on the right side 








Earth taken from a good alfalfa | 
or sweet clover patch is run through a| the standard number of cubic feet in a ton | 





Is there any way to get rid of | 








with the rider’s knees and the rider’s body | 
inclined toward the left. Repeat this les- 
son until the horse learns to guide to the 
left by clamping his body and leaning in 
that direction. Next teach the animal to 
guide to the right by reversing the pr cess. 


| 
MEDICINAL WEEDS 
Where can I get reliable information con- | 
cerning the various medicinal weeds?— | 
B. A., Ind. 
Farmers’ Bulletin number 188 entitled 
“Weeds Used in Medicine” gives this infor- | 
mation quite completely. It will be sent | 
free of charge by the U. 8. Department of | 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


MUSHROOMS 

Is there good money in mushroom grow- | 
ing and where can I get information on the | 
subject?—W. D., Ill. 


| _ Anyone interested in mushroom growing | 
|should send to the U. 8. Department of |, 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 342, on the subject. For 
55 cents the book department of this paper 
will forward to any address one of the best 
and most complete books dealing with | 
mushrooms. It is entitled “Mushroom | 
Culture.” With the necessary equipment | 
and a convenient market splendid returns | 
may be expected from raising mushrooms. | 


MEASURING HAY 
Would you please let me know what is | 
of dry, well packed hay? Also the number | 
of feet in a ton of green hay.—C. M., Pa. 
A ton of well packed hay in the mow 
usually occupies 450 cubic feet and of | 
loose or new hay, 500 feet. These are the | 
figures commonly used in computing the 

amount of hay in a given space. 
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CHICKEN MANURE 

What is the relative value of ordinary | 
chicken manure as compared with barn- 
yard manure? Can it be used for fertiliz- 
ing the ground for garden crops?—H. A. J., 
Mass. 

Giving ordinary barnyard manure a 
value of $2.00 per ton, hen manure is 
worth approximately $7.00 per ton. It is 
an excellent fertilizer for garden crops, if | 
properly used. On account of its strength 
it is likely to burn the roots and stems of | 
plants unless thoroughly mixed with the | 


soil. 


| 
HANDLING THE YOUNG STALLION | 

I have a two year old Percheron stallion | 
in good condition, but not large for his age. 
How many mares should he be allowed to 
cover this season?—R. P., Ill. 

If this stallion were of good growth as | 
well as in good condition, it might be per- | 
missible to breed him to a maximum of | 
fifteen mares during the season. How-| 
ever, any two-year old stallion would be | 
better off if not placed in service at all and 
it would be a serious mistake to make any 
use whatever of an undeveloped oulingl 

SWEET VERNAL GRASS 

Will you please tell me if sweet vernal 
grass is objectionable in pastures or or- 
chards? Is it a perennial or an annual?— 
G. 8. 8., Conn. 

Sweet vernal grass (Ant hoxanthem odo- 
ratum) is a perennial and in the East is 
occasionally sown with meadow grass to 
impart a pleasant odor to the hay. It 


Youa:—‘‘What oil do you rec- 


Manufacturer: 


(*Name of car on request. ) 


and-White can with the inner seal 


HAVOLINE 
dubrication 
booklet 


free upon 
request. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept.D.D. New York 


AVOLINE OIL 
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Manufacturer: —‘The 
*S——— Car quality is made 
by its loyal organization in view 
of the spirit of cooperation 
and time devoted to efficient 





manufacture. No expense is 
spared in building a perfect 
automobile.’’ 


ommend for use in *S-——— 
Cars?’’ 





“HAVO- 
LINE OIL and GREASE. 
It has always been our policy 
to recommend only the very 
best lubricants for use in 
*S————Cars. The result 
is, we have decided to use and 
recommend HAVOLINE 
OIL and GREASES to all of 
our customers. We believe 
if they are used in our cars you 
will get more lubrication, less 
carbon, more perfect com- 
pression and greater power 
than from any other oil in the 
market.’’ 


The nearest garage or any store 
which sells auto supplies has 
HAVOLINE OIL in the Blue- 
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ik? Big Porcelain—Big Shell— 
} Big Bushings—Big Elec- 
trodes—3 Points—3 times 
the power—3-cornered box. 
Ask your dealer for Red Head 
Big Boy or buy direct. $1.00. 
Emil Grossman Mfg. Co., Inc. 

20 Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 
Masters ef" Everlastingly Good” Meter Necessities 
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should not be objectionable in small 
amoums in orchards and pastures. 


and invedtive ability should 
write for new “List ef Need- 
“Patent Buy- 


LPs & CO 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D.c. 








BUILDING HINTS FOR FARMERS 


A Dollar In Time Saves Nine 


By ALSON SECOR 





AINTING has a protect- 
P ive and an ornamental 
value, both of which uses 

are very much abused. A 
good job of painting is both, 
and a poor job is neither. 

A buildi that is never 1 
painted will last better than 
one that has been poorly paint- 
ed and left too long without re- 
painting. The reason is that 
an unpainted board dries out 
quicker than one poorly pro- 
tected by paint. The weather 
in time gives lumber a protect- 
ive coat, which of course is not 
at all attractive in color. 

The foundation coat, .or 
prime coat, should be well 
applied to dry lumber. This 
should be of pure linseed oil 
with just enough of the future 
color in it to give it some body. You want it to penetrate deeply 
into the can so it will anchor the other coats of paint. 

After this has thoroughly dried, putty the nail holes. Putty 
will not stick until at least one coat of paint has been applied. 
This is true also in puttying in glass. Of course no pitchy knots 
should get in outside lumber, but if there are any, cover them 
with shellac and the paint will stick to the shellac. 

Don’t use drier in outside paint if you can help it. There 
is some drier in ready mixed paint but not enough to hurt. 
Porch floor paint has considerable drier in it because you don’t 
want to wait too long before walking on it. But for general 
outside work don’t hurry drying too fast. It is the oil that gives 
wood protection, so don’t make haste in applying another coat 
of paint before the previous one is thoroughly dry. Raw lin- 
seed oil is slow in drying but is tough and elastic, and will not 
peel when applied to a good foundation coat. 

Inside Painting 

Inside painting, is a different proposition. ‘Drier is used 
there because the protective property of paint against weather 
is unnecessary. Inside paint is for ornamental purposes, and 
the tendency now is to get away from a glossy paint. Wood- 
work looks better in stain finish than paint or varnish, and if 
any need be protected against water, a varnish or hard oil 
coat can be rubbed to a dull finish that will match the rest of 
the finish. . 

By the use of crack filler, colored to suit the stain that follows, 
very beautiful interior finish can be secured with the stains now 
on the market. Waxing the stained wood can be done or not, 
as seems best. 

All old houses of course must continue to need wall paper, 
unless remodeled and the old plastering removed. The modern 
way is to leave the walls in rough finish, leaving off the putty 
coat. This rough wall is then painted instead of papered. If 
you want to do away with glossy surfaces, which make a wall 
look bad and reflect light in spots, finish the walls with a dull- 
finish paint. It is as water proof as glossy paint, but looks like 
calsomine, having a soft, dull non-reflecting surface. It comes 
in all colors and an artist of the paint brush can blend colors 
ni¢ely, beginning below with a dark color and shading off to 
light as the ceiling is reached. Ceilings should always be of 
lighter color than the walls. You want the walls of a restful 
shade and color, for the eye always sees the lower half. Paint 
books give ideas about colors for various rooms. Calsomine gives 
very beautiful effects also, though it can hardly, be aaseedl en a 
paint. 
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Painting the Roof 

Better not paint a shingle roof unless you dip the shingles 
before they are laid. During a driving rain moisture gets 
under the shingles and if the outer surfare is painted and the 
under side is not the shingles will warp and curl, pulling the nails 
or splitting the shingles. Of couateaeh surfaces are equally 
painted as in dipping, this is not the case, at least to the same 
. extent. 

Unpainted shingles no doubt last, longer than those painted 
on one side because they dry out quickly when wet. A painted 
shingle holds water underneath long enough to start rotting. 
Shingle stains do not have this effect, so if you start painting 
by dipping, keep the roof well painted. 

There is a paint for every purpose. Don’t apply wood paint 
to iron. Use iron paint. Don’t apply inside paint to outside 


Continued « 
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material, for it will not stand the 
weather. Usespar varnish where 

a waterproof varnish is desired. 
Don’t attempt to paint damp ma- 
: terial, and avoid applications in too hot 
Za or too cold weather. Rub it with the 


Yj brush. Rub it in! Make the oil of the 
a paint 









come in contact with the surface painted, 
which it will not do.without you rub it in. 
Stop Slamming Doors 

Slam, bang goes that screen door all day long 
as the children run in and out! Enough to drive 
mother crazy! 

Noneed of it. I have five children and you never 
hear a door slam because the doors can’t slam, not 
that the children quietly close them, oh no! I 
have anti-slammers on the screens which close the 
doors quickly and quietly. The children just rush 
son pell mell as children do, and give no 
thought to the door. The spring and air buffer 
does that. 

Another hint. Put door stops on every door, 
and they will stay open to any extent you desire, and not slam 
shut with every gust of wind. It is a little thing—fastens to 
the bottom of the door. You push down with your foot and 
its rubber foot catches the floor, and the door “‘stays put” until 
that rubber foot is released by touching a catch with your foot. 
Many a time I’ve seen a front door glass go to smash when a 
storm slammed the door—and right then the glass was needed 
in the door! And many a time my heart has almost stopped 
beating, and my hair Sep risen with the sudden fear that a 
slamming door was going to crush the fingers of one of the little 
children. This fear, more than the noise of slamming doors, 
caused me to put a catch on every door in the house. 
Regulating the Heat 


They who have hot air, steam, or hot water heating systems, 
should surely have a thermostat to govern the drafts and regu- 
late the fire. It saves alot of worry, for the women do not have 
to try and remember to close the draft after the fire gets good 
and hot, or open it when the fire gets too low. All day long the 
thermostat keeps the house at any set temperature by auto- 
matically regulating the drafts. And at night you set the thing 
to say 65 degrees and set the alarm clock at four, five or any 
hour before you get up and it moves the indicator up to the tem- 
perature desired for the day and opens the draft. When you 
get up the house is warm. Oh, it sure is a lazy man’s contri- 
vance! 

Many a use can be made of boxed in stair steps. Cut the 
“thread” loose, hinge it and you can box in beneath and put 
toys or rubbers, or what not in a good out-of-the-way place. 

Hood Over Cook Stove 


If it is your good fortune to have a double flue in the chimney, 
rou can put a sheet iron hood over the cook stove and connect 
it with the flue that doesn’t take the smoke from the stove, and 
in summer carry out a great deal of heat that now goes to make 
the kitchen intolerably hot. In winter the pipe can be closed 
unless you wish to get rid of the odor of burned victuals or smelly 
stuff like onions and kraut. But do not connect such a hood 
with any flue that is in use as a smokestack or you will check 
the draft of the chimney. 

Some put screens on the windows with buttons on the out- 
side. A better way is to use screen hinges or hangers and 
fasteners, then they can be opened and the windows washed, 
flies let out, ete., from the inside. No ladder needed in putting 
them on either, just reach through the window, hang in place 
and fasten. 

There should be a transom over the kitchen door unless you 
provide a better way to let out heat. You can cool the kitchen 
then by leaving the transom open all night, and keep the door 


locked. 





A Nail Hint 


When it comes to shingling the roof of any building don’t 
use the wire shingle nails. They are no good, They pull easily 
with the swelling and warping of the shingles, and if this 
loosening of the nail does not occur they rust off just beneath the 
shingle where moisture is sure to gather. _ 

So-called galvanized wire nails are but little better, for the 
coating is so nearly all wiped off. Get a good grade of galvanized 
nail. Cut nails of soft iron will last well. Carpenters do not like 
to use them because a wire nail drives so much easier, but you 
pay the bill and should select the nails, 
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F I asked Our Junior Farmers why a 

bumble bee visits a clover blossom, they 

would all probably sayit was after honcy. 
Then, if I asked you why there is honey in 
a clover blossom, I wonder how many 
could think of a good reason. Perhaps you 
have an idea that certain plants just hap- 
yen to produce honey while others do not, 
but usually there is a reason why plants 
produce each of their different parts, only 
in a good many cases people have not yet 
found out the reason. 

In our last issue I told you a few things 
about plant breeding and the necessity for 
pollen from a male flower to be placed upon 
a female flower in order to produce a fruit 
or seed. You can see that it is mighty 
important that some method be provided 
for carrying the pollen from one blossom 
to another. Insects and wind are the 
greatest carriers of pollen and the majority 
of plants are so arranged that their pollen 
is carried by one or both of these agencies. 

Now, to come to the question of honey 
in a clover blossom, doesn’t it seem pos- 
sible that the clover plant produces it in 
order to attract bees to carry its pollen? 

Most of you know how a bee lights upon 

flower to sip its honey, and a number of 
grains of pollen stick to its legs and body. 
‘Then when it lights upon another blossom 
it may rub off some of the grains of pollen 
which it carried from the first flower 
Thus, you see that bees, as well as a great 
many other insects, are real plant breeders 

Of course, it would not be fair to expect 
bees to do all this valuable work for noth- 
ing and they probably would not do it if 
they did not receive something in return 
Honey might be considered as pay which 
the plant gives the bee for helping it to 
produce seed. 

Almost every plant which depends upon 
insects for carrying its pollen has some 
means for attracting insects to ite flowers. 
Each flower has one or more things to offer 
which are attractive to insects. Some offer 
honey; others attract insects by their 
sweet perfume; and still others are thought 
to be attractive on account of their rich or 

































bright colors. 

Plants which depend principally upon 
the wind to distribute their pollen usually 
produce but little if any honey in their 
blossoms and have unattractive flowers 
with but little perfume. They produce 
great quantities of pollen so that a very 
large percentage of it can be wasted and | 
there will still be sufficient to fertilize all | 
the female blossoms. Corn is a good ex- 
ample of the plants which rely upon the 
wind for carrying their pollen. The tasse 
or blossom of corn contains but very little 
honey, has practically no perfume, and is 
not attractive on account of its color. It 
has been estimated that an average corn 
plant produces more than thirty million 
grains nf pollen and it only requires about 

thousand grains to fertilize all the kernels 
on anear. On this basis, it is only neces- 

ry that one grain of pollen out of thirty 
thousand should find its way to a silk 
Che other 29,999 grains of pollen can be 

























‘ usted. 
The transfer of pollen is often affected 
scriously by conditions of the weather and 
there may be almost a total failure of fruit 
or seed caused by unfavorable weather at 
time when pollenization should take 
Now you sce that bumble bees a 
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valuable to farmers, for they pollenize 
or fertilize the blossoms of red clover so it 
will produce seed. Kill all the bumble 
bees and you get no clover seed. By all 
one protect the bumble bees’ nest.— 
HLS. 
WHEN A FELLOW REFUSES DEFEAT 
A gray-haired man, wearied with the | Greeess, 
burden of labors unending, watched the 
hungry flames destroy what he had been a 
life-time in creating. And when he 
realized that the fire was beyond control, 
he said, “I am sixty-seven years old, but 
I’m ready to begin all over tomorrow.” 
The man was Thomas Edison, master- 
inventor of the age—the wizard who has 
given us some of our most marvelous 
inventions, such as the phonograph and 
the moving pictures. And the destructive 
fire ate the very heart out of his majestic 
plant in New Jersey. ‘The toilings of a 





life-time were licked up within the passing 
of the hours of night. But he was willin 
to begin anew—and face his struggles all 
over. 

There’s something down in the core of } festa 
}men that, manifests itself in grit—deter- 
mination that never lets up, but that 
gows brightly through the blackest hours. 

‘or want of a better name, men have 
called this something the soul. But the 
label it bears matters little. 

And unto all men, without respect to 
where they live or what they do, there is 
given this mighty ereative power, because 
within themselves there is all they can 
ever need, if they will but draw upon it. 

And the greatest enemy of mankind is 
fear—the feeling of despair—the heartless- 
ness that causes folk to quit. They are 
afraid of the future—afraid of themselves 
—afraid of each bend in the road; and yet 


turns, and no man knows what the mor- 
row will bring forth. 


assert themselves through flesh that is 
weary, and shine upon the 
world through eyes that are tired. But so 
long as a man believes in himself, and keeps 

elieving, that long will he be willing 
—aye, even glad—to start anew on the 
| morrow. 

But each of us must learn to depend 
on himself—not on others. Each must see 
the truth that the individual is given much 
| to say regarding his own destiny— and set 
| aside the superstitious dread that he is but 

a bit of driftwood on the vast sea of life. 
Thomas Edison began life as a newsbey 

| on railway trains—and later he was a tele- 
graph operator. But 
early struggles, he knew that within himself | 
there was a well-spring of power without | 
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SAVE-The-HORSE 


OVER 150, 000 Si SATISFIED USERS 





| 2 a Ore. Mar. 28, °15. Writes: L used 
yee ‘Now che trav wis cound and well. 1 It 

No blistering. Horse works 
Book Free Every bottic told with Signed 


| Contract Bond to retura geener 3 comes fails on 
AVIN — Y Bhoukie:. 


Ringbone—T 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof, or Tendon 


But write. BOOK, Sample a and 
(to Ow 


mers and 


PEAtT, ev we tant ty Pereet Pest ye 


EAT MORE CRANBERRIES, THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOU. 
Cranberries! Cranberries! 
RICH, RIPE, RED CRANBERRIES 
Evaporated and ground to agwees.¢ ckty 
oon y, — water. U year 


Keep in any climate. ost appe- 
Dotasgme, acid fruit. Use for sauce, 


Rat eae 
Se et 
git yses Sper Mewes © a 


R.N. RN. STEWART CO., Dept. C, rarer Mass. 


D GENU 
SRIMMS 


a ALFALFA SEED 


LASTING 
Get my Booklet “How I discovered the Grimm 
Alfalfa” also free sample. I furnish each cus- 
tomer an Affidavit Certifying that the sced sup- 
lied is true Grimm. I recommend July or Avget 
planting for this hardy alfalfa. A. B. LYMAN, 
Grimm Aifaifa Intredecer, falfadaic Farm,Eacelsier, Minn. 
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teed 10 years. ~ i coostracted, 
easily and wlerened. 
Rerosene and distillate. lyon oh bor- 
izemtal types from 154 H.P.te 18 H. P. 
Send for free booklet, “Engine Facts. 
ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY ca 
2835 £ GRARS BOULEVAGD, DETRONT, wICE. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 
How to grow Alfaifa, bow to feed it, how to bar- 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn beit 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
Crop will be seut free on lication. Also saupies 
seed 
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of our Western Upland, and Turkestan 
ofextra at low prices, Address 
OWA co., DEPT. -- 4. OES MONES, tows. 


Kerosene Engine 





the pathway of life has many twists and | 


: . : } 
Sometimes the innermost forces must | 


unfriendly 


through all those | orm 








Auto Tires at Wholesale 


Buy your Auto Tires direct now and save 15¢ to 
We eell new, fresh, first quality, higb 
¢ Kenmore tires, _ guaranteed at 
oon uced 
332% 7. + 4 | S2 x 3% $11.45 
% | 34x4 16.70 







~~ 75 
1 wk dt Many different makes. 
es re ee te antelen pom 4 special introduce 
tory ofr. vr pbewin saving now. 


KENMORE MFG. CO., 306 Bromide Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


SAVE *7.75 za SALT 
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ve per cent discount 
cool on orders sent in 
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end. And when you realize that same ehowed cn erdees cunt, in 
truth, the day’s labors will be lightened, | catatog.clenene Beofupply Co., t9nGrend Ave. ensas ley tie. 
and to work for others, as well as for your | ATEN WHAT You WVERT. It may 
self, will become a privilege, beside whieh | aes ya oe Se ee 
leisure and recreation pale as things un-| ventor’s Guide FREE. Franklia H. Hough, 
worthy. | Beton Se Bidg., Washington, D 

No matter who you are, er where you 


are, your soul is very much like the soul of | 
Mr. Edison—only, he has expressed his 
powers—has commanded himself to arise 
to all occasions —and his sincerest mes- 
“Go and do like- | 





— Pee -y WANTED. ator 
PATENT: books about ventions: the 
ARD B. OWEN. Bb Oven Bidg.. Washington. D.C. 


FxTENTS AND PA ,~ way tty 


—! Be 4 t 
in to sell it. Write toda by. 
S. Hill. 927 MeL achien Bidg., Washington. D. 


TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 
FREE Gold Decorated Dinner Set for distributing 
| eniy 3doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 
r experience needed. D. Ty rretl Ward, 208 InstituteP 1. Chieage 








sage to you would be, 
wise!”’—Lloyd Kenyon Jones. 

Dare to do 1 right, and trust the con- 
| sequences to Infimite wisdom.—J.G.Blaine. ' 
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HAYING IT 

We don’t all hay it alike. The part of | 
the country has a good deal to do with it; 
and yet there are certain principles that 
are as good east as they are west, and they 
are good everywhere. 

Cut your grass before the juices begin 
to harden in the stalk or the seed to fall off 
the head. It about spoils clover to stand 
till it is too ripe. The leaves fall off and 
turn black. 

There is more goodness in early cut hay 
than there is in that which is cut later 
There will be very little waste in hay made | 
the fore part of the season, while that cut | 
late will not be eaten with half the relish, | 
if it is eaten at all. 

We hear the argument sometimes that 
late cut hay yields better; that is, if you 
are looking for the heaviest yield per acre, 
do not cut until the grass is well matured. 
This might pay in cases where the hay is 
to be cut and sold off the place; but even 
in that case, somebody must feed the hay, 
and he will want hay that will keep his 
horses in the best possible condition at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Another good thing is to keep close up 
to your work. It looks nice to the boys 
to see the grass fall back over the cutting 
bar. They would like to keep right at it 
all day; but getting it up is what sticks 
a fellow. With the modern mowers you 
can get down much in a little while. For 
that reason watch things and stop the 
mowers when you have as much down as 
you can take care of. —E. L. V. 





A STITCH IN TIME 

A little cut in an automobile tire is the 
beginning of trouble unless it is given 
prompt atttention. The woven fabric in 
the tire is the part which gives it strength, 
and the rubber serves as a protection to 
the fabric. If you permit the protection 
to be removed by a cut, mud boil, or sand 
blister, it is not long until the fabric is 
worn out and gives away. 

A small cut should be cleaned from sand 
and dirt with gasoline and then filled with 
cement and — repair gum. This will 
pa the fabric and prevent its threads 

rom being worn and cut by grit or weak- 
ened by becoming wet. 

A very large cut should be vulcanized 
at the earliest possible moment. Unless 
this is done, sand and dirt work in be- 
tween the fabric and tread and mud boils 
or sand blisters result which become more 
disastrous the longer they are neglected. 
They mean simply the stripping apart of 
the rubber from the fabric to rein- 
force it. When they are cleaned out and 
vulcanized down, the tire is practically 
as good as new. 


WITHDRAWAL OF GUARANTEE 

This is to advise our readers that for 
what we deem good and sufficient reasons, 
we desire to withdraw our guarantee of 
the advertising of F. A Whartenby: of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., whose advertisin 
appeared in recent issues of Successf 
Farming. E.T. Meredith, Publisher. 


As any animal, especially the hog, is 
being finshed for the market, the need of 
ground feed becomes more imperative, 
since there will be less exercise, which 
makes it necessary for the animal to be 
furnished with a concentrated, easily di- 
gested ration for the up-building of tatty 
tissue. 












em iggron, 
.22’s Have the Call! 


ITH the rise of .22 rifle-shooting to the level 

of a sport, Remington-UMC became the fastest 
selling .22 ammunition in the world. . 

Whatever make of .2@ rifle you shoot, Remington-UMC 
Cartridges will give you better, surer results than any other 
in the world. 


Go to the leading ay 2 one who displays the Red 
Ball Mark of Remington- 4 

He’ll tell + what sportsmen think about these famous 
cartridges—and he'll show you the Remington-UMC .22 
Rifles, Single Shot, Stide-action and Autoloading 
in a class by themselves for “‘feel," easy operation 


and consistent performance, avi ane), 


Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 
war Building (233 Broadway) Nee Fock City 








learn to like things as they are. 


If you want everything to your liking, | 





This Guides Y our Ford Straight 


Don't grapple the steering wheel like Geath, you can make your Ford steer like a high-priced 
to keep — car out othe ditch. Let the famous car. Just slip it over the tie-rod and clamp to axle 
Walker Steer-ezeR right your front wheels auto- —applied witha wrench in ajiffy. Outlastathecar. 
matically the instant they strike “rough going.” Free introductory Offer! 

Stecring without 1¢ invites calamity, Words can’t tell the ease, the joy, the safety of 


nerves and tires your musci&, Then somefatal day @riving a Ford with the Steer-ezeR. So we author- 
= yee tT grip. Don't risk it. ize any dealer to put one on our car FREE. 
ur eng ov eturn itifyou want after 
all faults found in _ 10 days’ trial, else 
vious devices. Then they him only $3.75. We ship 
produced this perfect ee e on free trial, charges pre- 
steering contrivance. a paid, if your dealer can’t 
aneve +e KO Fo F da C supply you. Send no 
tion, 80 money—on four name 
down. Now for $3.75 Ld or ats and dealer's Rome. 


At 


Iowa State Fair and Exposition 
August 25th to September 3rd. 


Entries to all Classes in Live Stock Departments 
Close August 2nd. 


Chas. E. Cameron, Pres. A. R. Corey, Secy. 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awls GIVEN oe See 


ete. The awl is well-made and with ordinary care will last a lifetime. Diamond point grooved needles, 
straight and curved come with the outfit. Convenient to carry, always ready to mend arip. You can 
use any kind of thread—we send a good supply with each awl. Awl given for four new 1-year subscrip- 
tlons to Successful Farming at 26ceach. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















CONCERNING 


By P. G. 
R. Ticket 
| Agent, ! 
am plan- 
ning on a long 
trip for next 
month. My wife 


and I want to go 
to the Exposition, 
returning by some 
different route; 
what can you do 
fer us?”’ 

i rh ey 
furnish us coupon 
ticket rates. Have 
to sell you to— 


aon 


or — they can 
fix you up all 
right.” 


“Can't you get 
us some informa- 
tion as to what 
that trip is going 
to cost and what 
sort of a stop-over 
arrangements are 
made, going and 
coming 

“Take an awful 
lot of writing. 
Best way is just 
to buy down to 

—, when you 
go. That fedlow 
can fix you out 
with anything. 
We can you 
into the eity 
though, and you 
ean stop over a day there and let them 
arrange your trip at the big office. | 

It is a fact, but true, that the above 
is a sample of the conversation that usually 
takes place when the farmer drives in to 
his little home town to look up rates, 
routes, stop-overs, baggage regulations, 
and the like for a business or pleasure trip 
for himself or for himeelf, wife and family. 
Perhaps the trip is to be taken alone by 
the hardworking wife. 


f the Rising Sun, in 


| 





The Arch of the Nations of the Fountain 


verse, International Exposition, San Francisco 


eure a folder your agent can tell you the 
city in which the road has its headquar- 
ters and that will be sufficient address | 


R. R. TICKETS 


ESTES 


details further! 
confuse him or her | 
until like the man 

in the big depart- | 
ment store, they 
are apt to point 
their finger and | 
say, ‘“Gimmesome 
o’ that.” 

In this case 
“that” being per- 
haps a ticket that 
does not take him 
over the route 
with the scenery 
he had hoped and 
planned to see, 
the stop-overs are 
not as he expected 
and finally the 
ticket expires a 
month ahead of 
the date he had 
understood to be 
the limit. 

This is not ag 
it should be, and 
we know of but 
one way to avoid 
the worry and ex- 
asperation that al- 
most robs a jaunt 
of all pleasure, 
Secure folders of 
the roads over 
which you wish to 
travel. Then 
with your wishes 
outlined, go to 
yourioeal agent. If he is not provided with 
aresand instructions or cannot use what 
he has on hand, write a letter to the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the road on which 
you plan to make the first stage of your 
journey. (His name and address are al- 
ways shown in the front pages of that 
road’s folder.) If you have failed to se- 


the Court of the Uni- 
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Where the porce- 
lain insulator in 
your spark plugs 
must endure the 
terrific force of the 
explosions in your 
cylinders, Cham- 

ions have an as- 

stos cushione 
copper gasket—(A- 
A in illustration. 

This is just one 
reason why Cham- 
pions are sold under 
such a sweeping 
guarantee. 

The Champion Guarcatee 



























Probably the money has been saved | to locate the passenger department. 


as the result of some mighty hard hours of | 
labor, and they want the most possible 
out of the trip. There’s a daughter at 
, and a son at ——, and then the old- 
st boy, way out at - If a ticket with 
diverse routes and liberal stop-overs can | 
be purchased it means a lot to them. In 
that case maybe they can see all the' 
children. Otherwise some of the brood 

ill have to be missed that year. 

Now the railroad company, as a com- | 
pany, is willing that the couple shall have | 
the most out of the special rate tickets 
{ advertise; yet their manner of han- 
dling the matter is such that the unini- | 
tiated sometimes fail to get what is com- 
ing to them and by a wide margin. 

They do not supply the small stations 
vith complete rate sheets and instructions 
as to tickets sold beyond their own system 
if they did supply the circulars the salaries 
they pay their employees at the smaller 
tations would hardly secure men that 
could understand and explain to pros- 
pective passengers the sometimes obtuse | 
and complicated tariffs of the passenger 
cepartment. 

ft is not convenient for a man to spend | 
a day shopping for tickets at the next 
large town or at the city and if a lady is 
traveling alone it is even more incon- 
venient, for there is the re-checking of 
baggage after the right tickets are once 
secured and many other details to be at- 
tended to. Perhaps the agents in the larger 
places are having a‘ busy day and al- 
though courteous and willing they cannot 
possibly show the bewildered purchaser 
all the shortcuts, or if they do, the mass of 


e 


ey 
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| ing room, etc., and if you wish 


Tell that official in your letter exactl 
what you wish to do, and when. Te 
him where you want to stop off and what 
you think you “will require in the sleeping 
ear line. You will get almost immediatel 
a neatly typewritten, personally addeeabed 
reply, m which each and every question 
will be answered and sometimes sugges 
tions offered; besides they will mail you 
folders and advertising matter coverin 


the routes you have named. A copy ¢ 
the letter from the passenger department 
will go to your local agent. If the rates 


and privileges named suit you, merely 
notify the loeal agent to secure the tickets 
as outlined in the department's letter. 
you are not suited, write the department 
again, and see if they cannot suggest a 
remedy for your objection. 

The passenger agent will give you any 


information you ask for regarding sleeping | 


ear berths. Rates however, are always 
quoted in the back pages of folders and 
you ean see for yourself the cost, of uppers 
and lowers in Pullman or tourist. ‘What's 
the difference,”’ you ask. Very little as to 
actual comfort or service; considerable as 
to style. The Pullmans are plush uphal- 
stered, with large dressing rooms, smok- 
ce. 


to pay the 
compartments, almost bed rooms 
heels, insteac 


pri 
1 of the regulation berths 


on W 
of the balance of the car. 

The tourists are cane or leather up- 
holstered and sometimes the dressi 
rooms are deplorably small, outside 
these little details the real comfort of your 
berth is as great. Another thing; where 
there are several in the party and money 


If | 
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hampion 


POLED MASE FOR Fert WeOLd WORLDS TRADE 


“Khe Feed on 


is installed as factory 
equipmenton all new Ford 
Cars and has been since 
1911. 

When replacing spark 
plugs in your Ford Car, 
make sure that you get 
Champion “X”’ plugs. 

Special 
X ¥2-inch 75c 
75% of all American-made 


automobile stationary and trac- 
line motors are de- 














tion 
liv new, equipped with 
Champion Spark Plug. 





See your dealer or write direct to us. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 
504 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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See These Tire Prices 


33x4 $15.75 S34x4 s1¢-79 
7 36x4 17. 
rtm. 






30x3 = $8.60 
30x3%4 10.85 32x36 12.75 
Two or more 10°, dis --non-skide 10%, 
DOUBLE SERVICE 
TIRES 

Puncture-proof tires at prices 
that cannot be duplicated, with 
money-back privilege if not aat- 
tefactory, and with 

7000-mile guarantee 
as a basis for adjustment 















The Double Service 





referecess” 
Tire & Rubber Co. Dept.“P," Akros.0. 
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has to be reckoned closely, the latter car 
is a boon, for it is srovined with a cook 
stove and you can take your food and cook 
it enroute, boil your tea or coffee and al- 
most keep house as you go along. 

Look for Special Rates 

There is hardly a time of the year when 
there is not some kind of cheap rates, one- 
way or round-trip, in effect. 

In summer there is a summer tourist; in 
winter a winter tourist rate and these are 
the very best tickets offered on the rail- 
roads’ b in counter for the vacation 
trip and they usually apply to pretty 
nearly the whole United States. 

They are first class, with extremely 
liberal stop-overs, diverse routes are! 
allowed and where boat and rail routes 
are parallel the passenger in many cases 
may have his choice. a trip from our 
central states to either eastern or western 
coast or intermediate points the saving is 
considerable, something like forty ps as 
per ticket. 

All-year tourist rates are on sale at all 
times, with a nine months return limit. 
The tickets are first class and stop-overs 
are liberal, and there is a small saving, 
especially where you desire a diverse 
routing. 

For the land seeker or the man desiring 
to ms ake a quick business trip the “‘home- 
seeker”’ tickets come in handy. At present 
homeseekers tickets are sold into thirty of 
our states, and three Canadian provinces, 
The dates of sale are the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month; the limits vary- 
ing from fifteen to twenty-five days. The 
rates vary from one and one-third fare to 
one and one-half fare plus two dollars for 
the round trip, according to the territory 
sold to. There is usually a minimum rate, 
no ticket being sold at less than eight | 
dollars. Stop-overs are allowed only | 
after passing some distance beyond the | 
gateway city. No diverse routes are| 
allowed so the passenger must go and re- 
turn over the same roads and via the same 
junctions. 

For the benefit of the land or employ- 
ment seeker, who does not care to return, 
there are each fall and spring, as a rule, 
“colonist” tickets at extremely low rates 
for the one way. 

[t is impossible for us to give the mass 
of dates, rates and the like because all 
may vary greatly. 

Ask your passenger agent what is on 
his bargain shelf. 


—_—— 


DISPUTED OWNERSHIP 


‘There are some bees here on my place, 
which were left here since I bought the | 
place a year ago last October. The people | 
from whom I bought the place were living 
on the place, and their son claims the 
bees. And what I want to know is whether 
he can still claim the bees, after being left 
here this long.”’ 

The mere fact that the bees have been 
left in your possession for more than a 
year does not prevent another person from 
claiming them, if he is the real owner, 
Under t the laws of Minnesota, an owner of 
personal property may replevy it any time 
within six years after it has come into the 
possession of another. If you have ac- 
quired ownership of the bees, it must be 
through intent of the owner of them to give 
them to you when he left the place. 
manifested such intent, it is now too late 
for him to reclaim the bees. But they 
would net pe to you merely because they 








SUCCES 

















were on the place when you bought it. 
They are no more a part of the farm than 
the former owner’s live stock or imple 
ments.—A, L. H. 8. 
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of sa 


you 
tread 


help 
rT 


cabs 


and 


price, 
This CY ‘ Viz: 
) anal —That there is SURPRISINGLY more 
i Mileage, in Goodrich Safety Tread Tires, 
Safety than in our own, or any other, make of 
Tread Plain-Tread Tires. 





Note the following table of comparative prices 
on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “B,” “C” 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: 


5” PLUS ) 


for the Best “Non-Skid” 


RACTICALLY ll 
Tires that make serious claims to 
non-skid efficiency cost you 10% 
to 30% more than Plain Tread Tires 


werkt: 

Wo 
has taught us afew Kinks and Short- 
cuts that are not common tothe Trade. 


One of these now comes to the 





Non-Skid 


me brand and material. 


Goodrich Safety Tread Tires cost 


only 5% more than our plain 


tires. 


Here’s how and Why! 


o co] So 
RTY-FIVE years of Rubber 


(in what is now the 
s Jargest Rubber Factory) 


of your Pocket-book. 
hrough the simple process of Think- 


ing Hard (and being Candid with ourselves) 
we have found a Short-Cut to make the dest 
Safety Tread ever put ona Tire cost us only 
about 5% more than it costs us to make the 


Plain-Tread of similar quality. 
By testing out these Goodrich Safety- 
Tread Tires on a number of Taxi- 


(where they be competitively 


observed and carefully checked up at the end 
of each day’s use) and by comparing their 
actual performance with that of our own, 


other Plain-Treads, 
we have had this fact forced upon us— 


of much higher 


So MUCH more Mileage, for 
only $% more Cost looked so good to 
us that we decided to give Car Own- 
ers the benefit. 








Here’s what we now offer you! 
The best Non-Skid Safety | 





Tread ever put on the market, 
and it costs you only 5% more 


than our best plain tread tire. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 




















i Pobich OTHER MAKES 
ize | Trad | “A” | “B” | “Cc” | “D 
30x3 [$ 9.45/$10.55/$10.95 |$16.35 |$18.10 
30x3%] 12.20} 13.35] 14.20] 21.70) 23.60 
323%] 14.00] 15.40] 16.30] 22.85] 25.30 
3424 | 20.35] 22.30] 23.80] 31.15) 33.55 
36x4%| 28.70] 32.15] 33.60) 41.85] 41.40 
37x5 | 33.90] 39.80] 41.80} 49.85} 52.05 
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Uateogeee, For Sliazs, Pullers 
Tudalar Deer ~' Bay Reck 
O.p EBstas.isarp 

Let us mail you Circulars 


GOODRICH Faris) TIRES 


inxs — Distaieerry sy orrn 95.000 DEALERG 
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piu Gear Pamps ead ¥ Accessories 
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gad Dealer's Name. 


FEE & BRL 1 DRANG. a, LAND. OIG. 


PUMEE HAY 


$50.00 A DAY DRIL 


Drilled wells demanded envio, Owners of 
Armstrong Well- pap ey) ts makebig 
clear. Gasoline 


From $25 to $75 
and non-traction. °F machine for every depth— 


for every formation. ye t 
Free Well-Drilling Book 


Armstrong Mfg. Co., py cman ag rea 
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“The Road Cruiser” 


Ready—the 1916 Hudson 


This deals with the new-type Hudson, 
which has become in two seasons the 
most popular quality car in the world. 


It announces the 1916 model, with 
some vast advances, on a car which 
seemed beyond improvement. 


New Price, $1350 


First comes a new price. We have 
made another $200 reduction, due to a 
treble output. That means a reduction 
of $400—of 23 per cent—since this car 


was introduced. 


It is only 20 months since this new- 
type Hudson came out at $1750. That 
price was the season’s sensation. No 
quality Six before this had sold under 
$2250. And engineers said our price was 
impossible on a car of Hudson standards. 


The amazing demand compelled us to 
double our output, and that brought the 
price on the next season’s model down to 


$1550. 


Now we are building 100 per day. 
This season's output will be 20,000—the 
largest output ever known in the high- 
class field. That record output makes 
possible now a price of $1350. 


Extra Quality 


Note that this car, from the very start, 
was a car of extra quality. It had to be 
to weigh under 3000 pounds. That is 
one-third less than the oldtime Six. And 
that weight reduction meant better de- 
signing, better materials, greater refine- 
ment. Special steels were necessary. 
Aluminum took the place of cast iron. 


So this new-type Hudson, which now 
sells for $1350, really created a new 
standard of quality. It is a finer car than 
was ever built before it. And now it has 
come to typify the modern idea of class. 


Note also that some fifty improvements 
have been added to the car in the past 
20 months—since it sold at $1750. And 
the greatest of them come out now, in 


this $1350 model. 
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Four Hudson Innovations 


Yacht-Line Body 


Roomier Tonneau 
This new body—called the Yacht-Line 


—makes this new Huds6n the handsom- 
est car that’s built. Itis the outcome of a 
seven-year evolution. From straight lines 
we came to streamlines. Now we come to 
lines so graceful and sweeping that this 
new car is called ‘“The Road Cruiser”. 


The lines are unbroken, even at the 
doors. The tops of the doors are leather- 


bound. Also the topline of the body. 


The new tonneau is extra wide and 
roomy. Three big people do not crowd 
the rear seat. Seven people find ample 
room in the car. And the two extra seats 
disappear when not wanted, doubling the 
tonneau room. 


The new upholstery is enameled leath- 
er over deep curled hair—a luxury which 
heretofore has been confined to higher- 
priced cars. 


Finish That Stays New 


And this year, at heavy cost, we bring 
out the Satin-Lustre finish. It is exclu- 
sive to the Hudson. We have built in our 
factory enormous ovens, with room for 
hundreds of bodies. Now each coat of 
finish is baked on, to give a finish bril- 
liant and enduring. 


This Satin-Lustre finish resists weather, 
washing, rubbing, mud. It keeps its 
newness. Experienced motorists, who 
know how soon painted cars grow shab- 
by, will welcome this lasting finish. 


New Ideas of Class 


This new-type Hudson has come to 
typify the modern ideas of class. Excess, 


Satin-Lustre Finish 
$200 Reduction 


over-tax and crudeness have been ended 
init. Lightness has cut tire bills and 
fuel cost in two. 

In 20 months, 15,000 motorists have 
adopted it. Nearly all of them owned 
other cars before it. Many of them used 
to pay two and three times this price. All 
of them have found their ideal in this car. 


You are pretty sure to choose the 
Hudson when you buy a high-class car. 
No other quality car offers anywhere near 
such value. None can hope to do it, be- 
cause of our larger output. 

This is the only car of this popular 
type designed by Howard E. Coffin. It 
is the only one which has been refined by 
four years of ceaseless effort. It is the 
only one with Yacht-Line body and 
Satin-Lustre finish. 

But the demand exceeds the supply. 
Last summer, thousands of buyers waited 
weeks for their car. This summer, at 
this lower price, the demand will be much 
larger. 

Whether you want a car now or Jater, 
we urge you to see this new model now. 
Decide about it—arrange your date of 
delivery. Do this to save delays. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Pas- 
senger Roadster, $1350, f. o. b. 
Detroit. Also a new Cabriolet, 
$1650, f. o. b. Detroit. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ask your Hudson dealer to explain the Hudson 
service which goes with every car. 


Now Shown by Hudson Dealers Everywhere 
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CONTROLLING 


By A. A. 


INSECTS 


BURGER 


cumber beetle is to 





T is at this sea- 
I son of the year 
that the insect 
pests begin to do 
their damage to our 
common farm and 
garden crops. The 
ravages of these 
pests amount to 
thousands of dol- 
lars in a_ single 
county every year 
Most this loss is 
easily preventable. 
Besides the injury 
to our crops from insects we also have to 
contend with various fungus diseases. 
These may also be controlled and very 
largely by the same methods. The follow- 
ing will give some of the most common 
garden crops which usually receive the 
greatest damage 
Cabbage Worms 
The greatest damage to cabbage 
usually done by the common cabbage 
worm, For this the dust spray is recom- 
mended because it is reasonably effective 
and conveniently applied. Paris green or 
lead arsenate may be used, either of these 
in the proportion of one pound to fifty 
pounds powdered lime. In this proportion 
and during the early part of the growing 
season there is no danger from using these 
poisons, especially since the cabbage grows 
from the inside. Later on in the season 
after the heads begin to close, pyrethrum 
powder may be used. This may be mixed 
with four parts of flour. For applying this 
powder it will be convenient to use a rig 
made something like a popeorn popper 
except that the basket may be made of fine 
screen wire and suspended by two wires 
on each side so that it makes a kind of 
swing. Cabbage worms may also be killed 
by using liberal quantities of road dust. 
Potato Bugs and Blight 
The loss to our potato crop from bugs 
and the different forms of blight each 
season is extremely heavy. Both the bugs 
and the blight may be treated in the same 
application. The remedy is thoroughly 
effective, simple and. economical. Lead 
arsenate or Paris green may be dusted on 
the potatoes when the dew is on in the 
morning. These poisons should be mixed 
with lime, but the better method is that of 
mixing with Bordeaux mixture and apply- 
ing as a spray. The Bordeaux mixture 
holds in Ate and destroys the blights 
and various fungus diseases. Potatoes 


of 


is 








should be sprayed with this as soon as the 
bugs appear or there is any sign of blight. | 
Prevention in the case of blight is better | 
than cure. | 
Bordeaux Mixture 

Dissolve five pounds of copper sulphate | 
in twenty-five gallons of water. 
pounds of lime and mix with 25 gallons of 
water. Both solutions should then be 
strained to take out the coarser particles 
und mixed together, Stir thoroughly while 
the two solutions are being mixed. To} 
this mixture of 50 gallons add five to eight 
inces of Paris green, or a little less than 
one-half pound, Bordeaux mixture should |} 
not be mixed in metal cans. Use wooden | 
The copper sulphate 
y be dissolved in a smaller quantity of 
er by suspending the sulphate in water 
sack ‘he lime is added simply to 
the copper sulphate and Paris 
from burning the plants. This mix- 
5-5-50 mixture and is 
often used on potatoes, Bordeaux mix- 
however, can be used for fungus 
iseases on most all ordinary pl ints, but | 
or planta of tender foliage such as the 
peach and pear the 4-4-50 formula is used 
Bordeaux can be procured in paste form all 
ready to dilute and apply 
The best method of controlling the cu- | 


or earthen vessels. 


’ 
} 
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ture is termed the 





Slack five } It seems to reach the roots and give them 


| copper gets between the stalks and unless 


| result. 


have some 
boxes about the 
size of a strawbe 
box covered wi 
screen netting. 
These can be used 
from year to year. 
They are set over 
the plants until 
they begin to send 
out runners, when | 
the period of seri- 
ous injury to the 
plantis past. Spray- 
ing with lead arsenate, or Paris n will 
help. Fime ashes and air slacked lime are 
also of considerable value, but not abso- 
lute protection. 
Melon Lice 

Melon lice are the best. handled with 
the nicotine sulphate. The important 
thing is to get it on before the vines begin 
to run very much and before the leaves be- 
gin to curl up. 





Melon Blight 
Melon blight is a hard proposition to| 
control. Where only a few vines are} 
affected it may be advisable to pull and | 
destroy them, being careful not to drag 
them over any unaffected territory. 
Where the disease is spreading consider- | 
ably, thorough spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture will help to some extent. 
Squash Bug 

The squash bug is difficult to control. 
Nicotine sulphate and Bordeaux mixture | 
are good. A light plant protector made of | 
mosquito netting sometimes used. | 
Many growers plant about double the | 
amount of seed necessary with the expec- | 
tation that a certain amount of thinning | 
will be necessary. 


' 
} 
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SALTPETRE FOR CABBAGE 

An excellent remedy for the trouble-| 
some cabbage worm, which usually make 
the cabbage patch look quite ragged and 
unsightly, 1s an application of a liquid pre- 
paration, easily made. 

Take a teaspoon of saltpetre and dis- 
solve in about six quarts of warm water, 
and allow to cool enough to prevent the 
heat from injuring the plants. Apply 
with a fine sprinkler or spray. It is sur- 
prising how hot water can be applied to} 
cabbage without injury. Persons have 
been known to apply water that was hot! 
enough to kill all worms, and still the) 
»lant recovered and grew into a splendid | 
Bead. } 

The saltpetre application -is not only | 
good to kill the worms, but has a stimulat- | 
ing effect on the plant inducing it to a more 
vigorous growth than those not so treated. | 





a new life, and the plants take on a new | 
color and soon assume another appear- 
It is thus doubly useful, and is quite 

It is perfectly safe as far as there 
i. ae Persons | 


ance. 

cheap. 
being any danger of poiso 
eating the cabbage. ; 


BORDEAUX FOR CELERY 
It essential to spray celery with 

Bordeaux mixture in fa -- to check celery 
disease, but this should be done only with 
a high pressure sprayer, so that the celery 
is not drenched with the liquid. Step 
spraying before the drops begin to run 
down the stalks, otherwise the poisonous 


1s bh 


consumers wash it carefully, harm may 


Never walk through the bean patch 
or pick beans while vines are wet with 
dew or rain. This is one way bean blight 
and other bean diseases are spread from 
one part of the patch to another. 
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Will deliver any €T econo- 
| mieally up to full 0H. P. 
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Grand Detour “Junior” 
two or three furrow 
power-lift tractor plow. 





SERVICE 


Service Hat you exe de on year after 
year should be deciding factor in purchasing 
your plow. Note the manyi ant features 
of the Grand Detour ‘‘Junior;”"—iight weight, 
power-lift, adjustable rigid tractor hitch, de- 
tachable 3rd beam, and many others. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


Grand Detour 
Power-Lift Plows 


are recognized leaders in the plowing world. 
They represent the most modern improvements 
and are time, money and labor savers. Strength, 
htmess and de ity are built into the 
rand Detour Plow. We want to send you 
complete information pagueaing our complete 
line of ows. Our booklet 

“Facta About Agriculture” also 

will be sent you for the asking. 


Grand Detour Plow Co., 


(World’s Oldest Plow Builders). 
10 Depot Avenue, Dixon, Ill. 


For Silo Filling, 


shelling, grinding and all 
light aa \ gare 
with Schebler Car- 























are the lightest 
weight farm en- 
gines —- yet oo 
steady and reliable 
because of Throttle Geverner and perfect balance. 


20 H.P. for Heavier Work 
t Built os heavyea ncoessary, yet weighs only 1200 
ushman design. Equipped 














$500,000,00 


Ooo ae be ee Ch at- Bal 


Destroyed by rats in the United States 
in one year. How much of it was yours ? 


RAT CORN 
Is the solution. They never refuse to eat it 
and they only eat it once. Kills and mummifies 
without odors. Harmless to human beings. All 
Sead, Hardware, ig and General Stores. 
Write for booklet, “How to Destroy Rats.” 

25c, 500, $1.00. G-Ib. pail $56.00 

BOTANICAL MFG. CO., 314 Race St., Phila., Pe. 


















Portable 
EASILY 
MOVED 





ORE POTA 
The Parqubar Elevator Digger delivers al) the potatoes on top 
° the ground with less than half the labor of 
- hand digging. Light draft, simple con- 
struction, longlife—acombination that 
u doliara te the user. Send for 
free booklet, * Harvesting the Pe- 
tato Crop,” explaining advan- 
; tages found in Farquhar Diggers. 
a £.8.FarquharCo, Lid.,80x228,York,Pa. 
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Fall bulbs, as they are called, though 
they bloom in the spring, are not nearly 








so well known as they should be. I have 


been surprised at the dearth of these easily | J 


grown and very satisfactory flowers in the | 
farm gardens. Few plants can vie with | 
the tulip in producing a brilliant display | 
in the early spring when we are especially 
hungry for flowers, and they are cheap and 
easily grown. I had a bed of tulips that 
was a mass of bloom every spring for six 
years, and may be yet for all I know, 
though I have not seen it for three seasons. 

It is a good plan to order the bulbs as 
soon as the catalogues come, for there are 
some of them that should be planted in 
August or early September to prevent their 
losing vitality. Since we have parcels post 
it is an easy thing to have the different 
kinds mailed as they are received by the 
seed houses, instead of having the early 
bulbs held until all are in before sending 





any. Freesias for the window and candi- 
dum lilies for the garden should be planted 
in August in this locality for the best re- 
sults. Easter lilies and callas can be 
planted early also, though they will make 
good plants if not potted up until later. 
Florists usually plant the lilies they. want | 
to have in bloom by Easter in July or early 


August, but for the home window the | | 


Longiflorum Giganteum is the hardiest and 
most easily grown, and the flowers are as 


good, while the bulbs are not planted until 


later in the fall. 

There is another advantage about order- 
ing the bulbs early. Seed houses will pack 
the orders as soon as the bulbs come and 
you will get the best that they have of the 
grade ordered, and they are generally 
much more liberal with their extras on 
these early orders. They appreciate hav- 
ing the orders so they can be filled at once 
and not require the keeping of the stock on 
hand for a long period. 

Take time to make out your order and 
study the catalogues well, for there are 
some of the bulbs that are not of much 
value for the ordinary window or garden. 
One will not appreciate the snowdrops, | 
scillias, alliums, grape hyacinths, anc 
many other of the ed popular bulbs. | 
They are all right for those who want a| 
complete collection, but they are so far | 
behind the tulips, narcissi, hyacinths, iris, | 
lilies, and some others, well known and | 
popular, that one cannot afford to bother | 
with them if one intends only planting a| 
limited number.—L. H. Cobb, Kas. 

CLEANING THE FENCEROWS 

When cutting weeds along the fence- 
rows a scythe is adequate for the weeds 
but is no good for grubbing out small 
sprouts. For this latter purpose, we use 
an ordinary hatchet. A piece of wire is 
bent so as to fit over a leather belt and re- 
ceive the hatchet handle. In this way it 
may be carried without interfering with 
the operation of the scythe. 

Of course the hatchet can be used only 
along fence-rows that have been previously 
cleared of brush; but new sprouts are 
continually ‘starting and unless grub 
out will, in a few years, become too large 
for the scythe. When small, a few strokes 
of the hatchet will soon uproot them. 

The hatchet blade may also be used for 
a spud in digging down and severing the 
roots of perennial weeds that are not 
killed by bins cut off with the scythe. 

Wild vines often wind up the fence | 
posts where it is impossible to cut them | 
with the scythe. With a sharp hatchet, 
the stems may be easily severed by cutti 

against the post near the pound c 
Grose. 
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the same time, enrich your soil. 












Gold Medal St.Louis1904 gathering germs. 






no nitrogen from the air. 
Don’t bother with bottled jelly cultures. 










The guarantee is plainly printed on every can. 


An investment—nof an expense. 









Change failure to success. Make sure of a “catch”, a good stand 
and a big yield. Save money, seed, time and labor. Grow the 
wonder crop—the best feed, the biggest money-maker; at 


PURE CULTURE 


The Simplest, Safest and Surest System 
of Soil Inoculation for All Legumes 


“NITRAGIN” Pure Culture is packed in 
a granular medium (not a jelly) in venti- 
lated tin cans, containing millions of 
surfaces supporting billions of nitrogen- 


Remember, legumes without nitrogen-gathering germs take 


“NITRAGIN” Pure Culture germs are absolutely harmless. 






Inoculate Alfalfa, Clover and All Other Legumes with 
The Improved German Soil Inoculator, Nobbe-Hiltner Process 











In half-acre, l-acre 
and 6-acre cans 


That form of package was years 
ago discarded as impracticable by the makers of “NITRAGIN”. 

Get the original Pure Culture —“NITRAGIN”—in the bronze-colored can, 
with the Armour oval label. The health, strength and vitality of the germs are 


Guaranteed for Six Months by The Armour Fertilizer Works 


Easy to use. 


See your seed dealer or write our nearest office for free booklet. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Chicago, Ml. Baltimore, Md. Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Jacksonville, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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' Get Our FREE Plans of Modern Cribs 
National Giant 
Inside Elevator 


Plans sent complete with 

specifications for up-to-date 
granaries and cribs. A 
sent free on request, to- 
gether with full informa- 
tion and low prices on 
National Giant Elevators. 

Our Bucket Elevatorsaves 
$15 to $30 on cost of cu- 
pola al 


one. 
Saves $15 and up on 
length of elevator required be- 
= cause National Giant needs 
no pit. Built with the most sensible 
: Feeder, Section, Hinged Sections, 
za Buckets, Chain and Spout of any elevator on 
earth. Can be easily installed in old cribs—with or 
without cupola. Write for facts. Send for plans. 








‘National Giant Steel Elevator 


the most satisfactory Portable Elevator on the market. Built of steel, same 
as other good farm machinery, not wood; practically indestructible. Chosen 
other type. Here the 





Bends to the section. Ordinary type built 

National has 4 Wood Ribs — - ; 
pp hr pd : laid in lead — running full length of section. A guar- 
Nations! Nolse eliminated. 
capacity and 







draft made lighter by running flights on wooden ribs. 

Width ts 16 inches; 3 inches wider than others. Thus greeter 

=r peed ducks’ Gommsa Sonee'’ Faoder Root Bxianea 
Vani Spout, etc. 


National 
sion for Flat ised Telenseping Swivel 

















The National Giant Section | 


—the strongest in the | 
world, 





The Hog Trough 


Type 
—in use all other 
makes. 


Buy a 
Steel Outfit 


















Successful Farming guarantees that every one of 
our advertisers will give you honest treatment and 


a square deal. 

























VINES FOR THE PORCH 





Our west porch is open to the hot after- 


noon sun and we wished to shut the direct | 


rays from the corner and yet desired to 
abut none of the sunlight from the sitting 
room windows. A wire netting three feet 
wide was stretched next the corner and 
another on the other side of the walk, but 
the very first season the problem of sup- 
porting the luxuriant growth of vines, 
after they reached the top of the nine foot 
wire, presented itself ith a view to 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


| postal card or letter he could have saved 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the farm are somewhere near the orchard, 
the likelihood of infeetion from the present 
source is slight and it should not be neces- 
ay to remove the trees now growing. 
are generally to be avoided near or- 
ebards, because they harbor the tent cater- 
i and im districts infested with the 
tail and gypey beth of these 
will be found i i oaks also. 
Among the evergreens, pines and spruces 
may be used with safety and among the 
deciduous trees, maples, for orchard wind- 
breaks. 





Continued from page 5 


that expense, or by a visit to the nearest 
agent, (Denver for Nebraska) found the 
same job in Nevada. 

An interesting story is that of a crippled 
man who applied for a position as barn 
man on a dary farm. He said he could 


milk, a - much erippled by hip dislo- 
cation. The New York agent sent him to 
a oe oa whe wanted a barn man, 
and w the man arrived he refused to let 
him start to work. The farmer wrote a 


, 





solving this problem and at the same time 
to bring out the full decorative value of | 
the vines and keep them from drooping 
so low as to darken the windows, we run a! 
six inch wide strip of coarse meshed wire | 
lengthwise under the eaves of the porch 
roof, tacking at intervals with elim wire | 
staples. The wire was soon heavily and | 
gracefully covered with vines and they | 
wove in and out so closely that seldom a 
tendril drooped, which was easily poked 
back through the wire. For two seasons 
the arrangement has proved itself a de- 
light to the eye.—Lavilla Wright Ma- 
comber. 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 

The loss during the past year from 
forest fires in Michigan alone was $3,- 
567,483. 177,472 acres were burned. It 
is impossible to estimate the total loss. 
Campers and sportsmen have been ar- | 
raigned as the immediate cause of y | 
all the burnin When it is remembered | 
that thousands of acres in other states | 
have been consumed in flames, only a} 
faint idea of the total loss that this! 
country suffers through the carelessness 
people who ignore their responsibility, 
ean 4 
Hardwood lands, meadow lands, plains, 
slashings and swamp lands have been! 
losers. Many people have been made} 
homeless. Thousands of dollars worth of | 
property have been destroyed. Mills, 
stores, houses, docks and even Villages 
went up in smoke in a remarkably short 
time 

A little common sense on the part of | 
berry pickers, picknickers, campers and 
hunters might have. averted all this. 
Nearly all the burnings came in the month 
of July. 

It is time that steps be taken to avert 
such disasters and preserve our timber. 
Efforts should be put forth that such a 
record may not be repeated this coming 
season. Every year lumber is growing 
higher priced, and every year timber is 
scarcer. The beauty of a country is in 
ite woodlands, and care should be exer- 
cised that this tree devastation cease.— 
Z. 1. Davis. 


ORCHARD WINDBREAKS 
| would like to plant a red cedar wind- 





| sharp letter to the agent for sending him 


The crip itted 
to show his ability and made this propo- 
| sition; instead of the $25 a month he was 
to receive by the former nt, he 
would work at the rate of a a cow &@ 


| farmer with “Good Mornin 


a ——— so the agent = to “ man 
they sent, asking what trouble was. 
said he had not been 


month, he to get all the cows he could 
handle. 

The agent wrote to the farmer repeating 
this offer of the man, and the farmer, 
sneered at the offer but took him up, 
thinking he couldn’t milk at all. But t 
man has been getting $30 a month now for 
six years on that farm. It doesn’t pay to 
be too hasty. 

One in Missouri 

The government agent in New York 
sent a Russian to a Missouri farmer. It 
was understood that he couldn’t speak a 
word of English, though he was well 
educated in Russia and a good farm hand. 
The young Russian asked the agent to 
buy him a Russian-English dictionary be- 
fore he took train for Missouri. The agent, 

. marked with red imk some | 
words and common phrases that would be 
most useful to the Russian and advised 
him to study those first. 

He left New York with his red-inked 
dictionary in his pocket. He sat up and 








studied that book imstead of sleeping, 
and when he got to Missouri greeted the 
** and used 

other English words very weil. 
The Missouri farmer immediately wrote | 
the New York agent that he understood | 
that a Russian was coming who couldn't 
|epeak a word of English. One came by 
the proper name, and seemed to have been 
sent by the agent, but he could speak some 


English! Well, to make a long story short, | § 


ithis Russian was given more the first 
'month than was agreed upon and his 
wages increased until he was paid a high 
wage. He learned English fast, was a 
good hand, saved his money, and im about 


four years returned to New Vork speaking 





| perfect English and so changed that Mr. 

| Green did not recognize him. He bad, 

| bone a farm and had come to meet his 
mother. 

What Is Accomplished 

| The Department of Labor runs a free 


bre ak, but have read that these trees pro- | abor agency. The New York office alone 
duce a spore which is injurious to orchards. | Corresponds with about 15,000 farmers a 
There are a number of cedars growing wild , year. Ab« yut a hundred thousand men 
on my place, but I will destroy them if they | were placed in the harvest fields last year. 
are likely to do any damage. Will you When a man is sent to a farmer the agent 
please inform me in this matter? | notified him when the man starts out, and 

It is often desirable to have a windbreak | 4 Feturm post card is sent asking that the 
around the farm buildings and eccasion-| agent be notified when the man arrives. 
ally on the exposed side of orchards. For | Only about 50 per cent of the farmers 
the latter purpose red cedars should never | #cknowledged by these free return post 
be used because of the cedar rust, which at | cards the appearance of the men they have 








one stage attacks the apple and at another hired through the agency of the govern- 


the cedar. Unless the cedars already on| ment at absolutely no cost. It looks as 
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CROWIK, ANB HARVESTING 
POTATOES 
AT A PROFIT 

A postal brings this 
interesting and instruc- 
tive book on potato 
growing—every farmer 
should have a copy. It| Bat "ad 
is invaluable and tells 
how to make potato growing more pro- 
fitable. As the edition is limited you will 
have to act quick or you may be too late. 
Writefor it at once. Also Free catalog on the 

PERFECT 
DOWDEN 22:55: 
DIGGER 
Saves Half the Cost of Harvest 

Increases Potato profits. 

Simple, strong, durable, always in order. It 
meets . Worksin ail soils, all depths, 
hillside level. Vines do not interfere with work- 
ing. Does not cut potatoes—misses none—leaves 

clean on ey na dy gt Sa 

e tatoes ap ucibg 
pair bills to's minimum. GUARANTEED against 
imperfections in workmanship and material. 

DOWDEN MFG. CO. 
Brie 


16268 Elm Sst. 
Prairte City, Ia. 





8 and 10 oz. Duck—Large 
brass eyelets at corners. 
Sizest3 |-2x 3 |-2 ft. andbx6 ft. 








Also largersizes and stack covers. 

AIS BRO, BAG CO 

BEMI ; ; 

$26.50 cronies Sia. St. Louis, Mo 


[coop LANDS ,#!°,°2,1 


BOGALUBA, home of the lereest saw mill in the 
world. Cut over pine lands are for sale close to this 
town. Can be bought tor $10 an acre, easy terms 7 
0 4% interest. You can raise stock and engage in 
= farming— your boys can work in the town. | 
cated in Ozone Belt. Building matertals advanced 
in improving _— farm to extent of four 
ts. Write, GREAT SOUTHERN LUE- 
BOGALUSA, LA. 


paymen 
BER CO., Dept. C. L., FP. 0. Box 628, 
- =e wee ee St SE EE ee ve 








Bonus this fall to the farmer 

who will acquaint his neigh- 

bors with our money saving 

. Simple, direct. No need 4 
substantial, well farmers 

S. T. Ewart, 2542 East 72nd Street, Chicege, ii. 





Money-Making Farms wrest 14 
to 1,000, acres, ta, $60,000, many cr Bare Cate 
news Mo. 3, A. STROUT FA 4 
Station 3067. 47 West 34th Street, NEW YORE 





MICHIGAN FARM 12 acs. 325 Oc 2 Nosker- 


Successful Farming stands squarely 
back of every advertisernent it carries. 





i yes 


St ee em om 


though they might at least let the t 
know that the man arrived. They kick 

uick enough if he did not show up—and 
the men do sometimes fail to keep their 
agreement. Other farmers will steal them 
as soon as they arrive in town, or private 
employment agencies will “rope them in’”’ 
so as to get a fee out of them for giving 
them a supposed better job. 

When the farmer prepays the fare of 
the man he hires, the agent sends the 
farmer the man’s baggage as security. 
Very few men beat the farmer out of his 
money by advanced fares nowadays. They 
have a pretty safe system established 
through experience. 

Complaints are about equally divided 
between the farmers and the farm hands. 


In each case the agent tries to adjust mat- | 


ters satisfactorily to both parties. 

During the fiscal year of 1914, the De- 
partment of Labor had 4,943 applications 
from farm laborers, and 50 from farmers. 
The department succeeded in placing 1,870 
farm laborers, and 6 farmers. 

Fleecing the Foreigner 

The man who cannot read English is 
often up against it. All the notices 
in the post office and elsewhere tell rs 
pe ered Rotem and what kind. By 
applying to the postmaster or an t 
the government, all the desired f= cond 
tion can be obtained free. But if he can- 
not read he doesn’t find this out. 

He drifts into a private a 
agency where he puts up his two dollars 
or more, only to be told by the Pralting 
agent what would cost him nothing to 
find out if he could read the government 
notices posted in the post office. The pri- 
vate agencies use the information fur- 
nished by the government to fleece the 
foreign laborer. English-speaking friends 
should warn these foreigners. 

Remember, women can use this same 
means of securing help or securing work. 

Every county agricultural agent cam 
furnish a man with an application blank 
for work wanted, or for workers wanted. 
So can the postmaster and the rural mail 
carriers. Use this free employment agency 
of the United States Government. 

The Department of Labor also issues 
describing agricultural opportunities in 
different states. Thus a man can aequaint 
himself with conditions before he moves. 

A good way to get full information on 
any particular point is to drop a line to 
Division of Information, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. Ask questions, 
be specific. You will help them by letting 
them know what you want. They may 
help you by telling you what to do, or by 
sending you the kind of man you want. 


DELIVERY OF DEED 

“In September, 1910, I subscribed for 
ten-acre tract of land in Florida, and paid 
$400 for it. I have not yet been able to 
secure deed. I have written several times, 
but cannot get any satisfaction. I have 
contract and receipts. How can I proceed 
against this company to get the deed?” — 
W. 8. T., Mich. 

We suggest that you write one mora let- 
ter demanding the deed ‘gister the 
letter and enclose a self-ad stamped 
envelope for reply. If you do not receive 
_—s reply, youshould obtain the name 

some reliable person, preferably an at- 
torney, in the town where the company is 
located, and place the matter in his hands. 
Otherwise you may lose the land through 
some fraud. If your contract has not been 
recorded in the county where the land lies, 
you should send it to the recorder of that 
county. If you do this, be sure to register 
it and keep a copy of it, so that you will 
be able to show its contents in case it 
should be lost in the mails. You can 
maintain suit to compel the company to 
deliver a deed.—A. L. H. 8. 
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LL.et Fea ) 
The Motorist Asks for 
q 


I Firestone 


TIRES and TUBES 


at the First Dealer’s 


because Firestone insures him most mileage and 
security, and because he is accustomed to find Firestones 


wherever he needs a tire or tube—at the 


nearest hardware or general store, as well as 
the garage or auto supply house. This is 
part of the great Firestone distribution—dealers 
everywhere are meeti the increased demand 
as Firestone Inbuilt Extras prove their 
supremacy on every road—in every test. 78% 
increase of output and 50% more dealers in 
the last year have reduced the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution. You get the 
benefit in these low prices. 
Through the far-reach- 
ing distributing meth- 
ods your dealer is 
supplied or can get 
Firestones easily. 









































Firestone Net Prices 
to Car-Owners 
Case | Case | 
Ro’ nd! Noa. |orey| Red. 
Tread | Skid } 
$ 9.40$10.55\$2.20 $2.50 
11,90} 13.35 2.60 2.90 Free 
| 13.75} 15.40) 2.70, 3.05 
J Send us your dealer's 
-———| mame and make of 
your tires and we will 
send you, free, a fine 
rubberized tube bag. 
Will keep tubes in 
prime condition. Write 
today. Get also, the 
book on “Care and 


Repair of Tires.” Ask 
for Book No. 12, 












































































35.55) 39.80) 5.95) 6.70 


s SUEY 
ae 
Co., Akron, Ohio\d sf. 1 


4 
“America’s Largest Exclusive pry 
Tire and Rim Makers’”’ 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 























FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Obie: 
Without obligation on my part, send me FREE a Firestone 
Inner Tube Bag a copy of book, “The Care and 


ty No,79. Below I give name of tire 1 use and dealer 

: FUG... «++ verccccccccecscscess ceesssecsssoeces .. Tires 
Dealer’s Address... .++seccccccesessceccsecesssccececcessecse sesocees 
Bip Blames 00.0000 coencecccconennasnenseevencsacepnncnsstecececsenttic til 
AdGre8Oe «. «+++ ++ +0000 -20~ -cosceseeseces sees ee 












roblem by 
operating 





Save time and money and solve your help P 
plowing, harvesting, threshing, hauling an 
your farm machinery with a 2 


CHUBER— TAA ctor 
RACTO 

Uses Gasoline or Kerosene for fuel. Simple, light, powerful and 
economical. One mancontrol. Suitablefor every purpose on the 


‘A moderate sized farm, and for road work. Smaller and ioe 
ities models for farms of different giges. Write teday for FREE CAT. 


THE HUBER MFC. COMPANY 702 Center St. Marion, Ohio 





























ALFALFA‘: | vens?or FREE! 





comestes, ig tool 
3, pocket 
siren, otk Fulli nfgrmation 


and big premium list 


Hardy Non-Irrigated Seed Very Pure, 
germination high. Government tested. Absoiutely 
aranteed Nort grown, extremely hardy. Have 
urkestan Alfalfa; Sweet Clover; Timothy: grass seed 
a kinds. Ask for our latest 60-page book on grow- 


92-page and sam All sent Write me Today. 
Free. © can save you money. rite 


A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 419 Clarinda, ta. | | © T MEREDITH, 24! Success Bidg., Dee Moines, in, 

















Successful Farming stand squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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Model 83 f. o. b. Toledo 


Roadster - $725 


This is the largest 4-cylinder Overland 
that will be produced this year 












The Newest Overland—$2: 


HE 1916 Overland is in many particu- It has the same powerful, econoni-ffeasy 
lars the same as the 1915 Overland— cal thirty-five horsepower, four-cylinderfkame 
the famous Model 80 that sold for$1075. motor, but weighs less. ame 













But the price is $325 less. It has high-tension magneto ignition. 


Ii 
The stream-line body is the same It has the same underslung reargf” 4 ¢ 
design as the $1075 model of last season. _springs. It has the convenient arrange- 

ment of electric control buttons on the h 

It has the same magnificent finish; steering column. hess, 
that deep, rich tone of dark Brewster hewes 
green with fine hairline striping of clear It has the same easy-working clutchfin th 
ivory-white. which any woman can operate; the samef§power. 


S pecif®tio 


35 horsepower motor Underslung rear springs Heac 
High-tension magneto ignition 33"'x 4’ tires; non-skid in rear Rain 
5-Bearing crankshaft Demountable rims; with one extra t 
Thermo-syphon cooling Electric starting and lighting system @ Instr 

Handsome catalogue on r@pt. Ple 


The Willys-Overland $mp 


New Models Now on Display 





Pana 
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Model 83 f. o. b. Toledo 


Roadster - $725 


This is the largest 4-cylinder Overland 
that will be produced this year 


$125 5 ie: Firs Last Year 


mi-™@easy to handle” shifting levers; the And it costs you but $750—$325 
derfkame “easy to steer with” wheel; the less than last season’s large 35 horsepower 
ame positive brakes. Overland. 





This car is on display at our dealers, 
Deliveries are being made now all over 
the country. 


It has 33’’x 4” tires which is unusual 
na car at this price. 


In detail, finish, mechanical fine- 
hess, comforts and conveniences, this 
newest Overland gives you all there was 
in the $1075 Overland and even. more Place your order immediately and 
power. you can be sure of a speedy delivery. 


Every Overland dealer already has 
a waiting list. 


iffitions: 
Headlight dimmers Left-hand drive, center control 


Rain-vision, ventilating type, built-in On ; 
| windshield e-man top; top cover 


em @ Instrument board on cowl dash Magnetic speedometer 
1 @et. Please address Dept. 104. 


mpany, Loledo, Ohio 


Panama Pacific Exposition 











STALLION REGISTRATION 


By A. H. SNYDER 


OR five years the 
Pirate North Dakota 
has had an effective stal- 
lion registration law and 
judging by its influence upon 
the horse breeding industry, 
the enactment of a similar 
law would prove exceedingly 
beneficial to other states. 

The law provides that 
every person, firm or com- 
pany standing or using any stallion or jack 
for public service in the state, must secure 
a license from a stallion enrollment board 
comprised of the Professors of Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry of the 
Agricultural College, the Presidents of the 
North Dakota Live Stock Sanitary Board, 
and the North Dakota Live Steck Asso- 
ciation, together with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Labor of the state. 

A license is not issued until after the 
horse has satisfactorily passed am examin- 
ation for soundness made by a graduate, 
licensed veterinarian, under the direction 
of the board, and his pedigree is verified to 
determine whether he is entitled to a‘‘Pure 
Bred,”’ “‘Cross Bred,”’ or ‘‘Grade’”’ license. 

The method of inspection is the weak 
link in the stallion laws of several states 
and has resulted in making them a farce so 
far as guaranteeing the soundness of breed- 
ing animals is concerned. The North 
Dakota law has overcome this difficulty, 
and provided a method of inspection 
which is one of the strongest features of the 
law. The system followed in most states 
that have stallion laws is to permit the 
owner to have his stallion examined by 
any licensed veterinarian. Such a method 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory, for many 
and obvious reasons. Under the provision 
of the North Dakota law, the inspection 
all done by 


about 


or 


is 





ployed by the stallion board, the imspec- | 


tions are 
and no veterinarian is allowed to inspect 
horses in his own territory. 

A schedule of the dates and places of 
inspection is mailed to stallion owners at | 
least ten days in advance and the owners 
are required to present their horses for | 
examination at a specified time and place. 
The law requires that all stallions be ex- 
amined every three years until they 
ten of age, after which they are 
exempt from further examination. It 
also specifies the unsoundnesses which are 
to be considered sufficient for refusing a 
license. The stallion owner is required to 
keep a copy of the license posted during 
the breeding season wherever his horse is 
stood. A lien on the colt for the amount 
of the service fee is given, provided the 
owner has complied with all the provisions 
of the law 

After the stallion law had been in opera- 
tion for one year an additional class was 
added to the two classes which were re- 
cognized. This was known as the “Scrub 
or Mongrel’ class and included those stal- 
lions which had neither a pure bred sire nor 
dam 

During the first year that the new classi- 
fication was in effect, there were more than 
1100 stallions licensed as “Scrubs or Mon- 
grels.”’ 
port of Secretary B. H. Critchfield of the 
registration board shows 
and decisive effect of the 
labeling. 

Number of Stallions Licensed 


years 


new method of 


Pure 

Breds 
1445 
1362 
1271 
1052 
L006 


Year Crade Scrub 


1914 
1913 
1912 
1Yil 

10 


565 769 
519 
534 
1386 
1339 


The following table from the re- 


the immediate | 


always arranged by the board, | 


The rapid falling off in the 
number of horses of mongrel 
or unknown breeding and the 





corresponding increase in the 
number of horses, the char-| 
acter of whose ancestors are 


known, is convincing evidence | 


that horse raisers appreciate 

an opportunity to obtain in-| 

formation regarding the 

horses to whic h they breed 
their meres and that they are patronizing 
horses backed by good breeding. 

A much more advanced step in stallion 
control legislation was taken by North} 
Dakota in 1913. This act provides that 
after January Ist, 1916, no serub or mon- 
grel stallions shall be licensed, but permits 
the renewing of licenses issued before that 
date. The effect. of this act will be that in | 
a few 3 there will be no stallions used | 
for pallies rvice im the state whose breed- | 
ing is not definitely known. 

Another amendment to the original law | 
provides for retaining in service pure bred 
stallions which develop unsoundness after 
they have been licensed as sound. In cases 
where a pure bred horse is found to be un- 
sound, the registration board may grant 
the owner a license on which the unsound- 
ness is specifically stated, provided, of 
course, that the animal has previously 
been licensed as sound. The same con- 
sideration is not accorded grade and serub 
stallions. 

Penalty for violations, caring for pro- 
tests, fees for inspection, renewal and trans- 
fer of license, and the granting of a tem- 
porary license in ease a veterinary examin- 
ation cannot be made immediately, are 
provided for in the law. 

That a simple, sensible stallion regis- 
tration law properly executed can be of 





veterinarians who are em-| immense benefit to the horse industry of a 


state has been demonstrated by the results 
in North Dakota. In the five years that 
the law has been in operation, 6665 stal- 


jlions have been examined and 565 were 
pronounced unsound and refused licenses. 


are | 


| must 








904 | 
1100 } 


The effect of preventing that number of 

unsound sires from producing offspring, 

a large percentage of which would at least | 
possess a predisposition to unsoundness, 
cannot be estimated and is likely not to be 
appre c is ate ad. 

The administration of such a law is by | 
no means confined to the examining of | 
horses and keeping of records. V igilance | 
be constantly exercised to detect 
violators of the law and they must be pros- 
ecuted when apprehended. Work of this 
nature is likely to be considerable for a 
time after the law goes into effect but a 
vigorous campaign agaist violators will 
serve to reduce the number to a minimum. 

If more rigid laws regarding the inspec- 
tion and licensing of stallions prevailed in 
many states there would be fewer farmers 
who have been swindled in the purchase of 
a horse. Unscrupulous persons who prey 
upon farmers individually, or as stoc 
companies, by selling them supposedly 
pure bred horses through misrepresenta- 
tions and fake pedigrees can do but little 
business in a state which has a stallion law 
similar to the North Dakota law. Under 
such a law, the pedigree is verified by a 
state official who is an expert in that line of 
work and the horse is examined for. un- 
soundness by a competent and impagtial | 


veterinarian 


| 





No animal on the farm will respond to 
good treatment better than the colt 
Breeding alone will not keep him from 
being a scrub. 

The manufacturer who Saati? t advertise 
in effect, says knowledge of his goods is 
nobody’s business but his own. 
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Heaves is Not 
a Lung Trouble 


If it were, Newton’s wouldn't be adver- 
tised as a cure for Heaves. Heaves 
affects the lungs only indirectly. 

Heaves is actually a form of indigestion, 
and as such, is curable. Newton's can 
and does cure Heaves. It has been doi 
so since 1882, and every sale is made wit 

a specific guarantee that if three $1 cans 
do not cure to ne own satisfaction, 
your money will be refunded. 


NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indigestion Cure 
is a veterinary prescription that has been given 


the test of over thirty years’ national use. The 
first or second $1 can of Rowtes 3 often cures 


Don’t Cut Out 


A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 


MARE Q 


will remove them and leave noblemishes. Reduces 
any puff or swelling. Does not blister or remove 
the hair, and horse can be worked. $2 a bottle 
delivered. Book 6 K Free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F 
95 95 Temple St., » Mass. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO“ Nr” 

_ MOON BLINDNESS 

a iying Sone et sae 





owner tnat it 


eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal 
aMicted. No matter how many doctors have soledend aad 


failed, use Visio" under our money beck guarantea 
$2.00 per bottle, ——— receipt of price. 








~ 


Atdesiers. Send for Sample nnd 
ca ia meth 
Lightning ( (ant it Strike 
if EE 
Shinn Gets There first 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 








REONOID is an effic- 
ient lice destroyer and 
cow spray. 
Sprayed on cows or horses 
it will keep the flies away. 
Sprayed about the hennery 
it will rid the place of mites. 
Lowin price; great in satis- 
faction. At most dealers. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
w York Chicago 


. Lous Pitts 
Cleveland Seattle 
Minn 


SANDWICH 


ce ae 
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Modern Hog House’ @ 
Plans FREE 


Used 
On Old 
Or New 

ses 





Over 150 styles for 

every purpose—hogs 

2 cee, poultry. pow pom horses 
cattle. awn fence and gates. 

13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 





Write now for new catalog sad sample to test. 
The Brows Fence & WireGe. Dept. @@ Cleveland, 





=e | even they 
aees-| of this roughage toward the latter part 
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CHEAPENING THE BROOD soW 
RATION 
The strongest pigs are farrowed by 
mature sows and for that reason the hog | 
raiser’s breeding herd should never be | 
composed of more than one-half gilts, | 
and the gilts ought not to farrow before 
they are fully twelve months old. To 
carry out such a plan successfully one 
must raise fall pigs, which can easily be 
done if one will prepare for it. I say fall 
pigs must be raieod because one cannot | 
well afford to keep a sow a whole year for | 
one litter, nor is that necessary. 
But even though one gets two litters a | 
yen from a sow the problem of economical | 
ing is just as acute, for the che: the 
ration the greater the profits, and there 
are always enough factors that tend to re- | 
duce profits in pork production even | 
one exercises the greatest care in | 
feeding and general man ent. Of| 
this fact every hog producer ts well aware, | 
= comparatively few study economy | 
m | 


Of course, the brood sow must be well 

1 especially so when she produces 

two litters a year, and I would not stunt 
her on feed; that would be poor economy 
and ultimately result in loss. The way 
to develop a sow at low cost is to 
provide an abundance of pasture in sum- 
mer and feed a lot of alfalfa or other le- 
me hay in winter. Few realize what a 
~ amount of alfalfa—especially third 
cutting—a sow will eat if her grain ration 


is reduced to a minimum. It is 

too, what such a ration will — 
developing a brood sow and make her a 
good milker. 

During the summer months while the 
pigs are growing, if given all the alfalfa 
pasture they can possibly make use of, say 
an acre to ten or more head, and about 
one pound of corn per hundred pounds 
live weight per day, no other feed is abso- 
hutely essential. Some producers, however 
like to mix about one pound of bigh grade 
tankage with each of corn. 

Alfalfa-raised gilts invariably produce 
large litters of strong pigs because they 
have been well nourished on a balanced 
ration, yet such a ration is much cheaper 
than one composed entirely of grain, such 
as corn, shorts, oats, tankage or oil meal. 
When a large alfalfa pasture is provided 
one may also cut it for hay and thus keep 








the growth tender and succulent through- | | 


out the entire season. Never have an 
alfalfa pasture so small that the hogs can 
keep it closely pastured; that hurts the 
alfalfa too much and the hogs will not 
thrive so well as when there is an abun- 
dance of food for them at all times. 

Feed Alfalfa Hay 

As soon as pasture gives out, substitute 
alfalfa hay for it and continue to feed 
about the same amount of corn, that is, 
one pound per hundred pounds live weight 
of hog. If it seems desirable to feed oil 
meal or tankage—which are nearly al- 
ways cheaper than shorts for supplement-~ 
ing corn—all weli and good, but more than 
the above mentioned proportion need not | 
be — I know that this sort of feeding 
will bring the finest results and also the 
cheapest. 

The fall pigs, of course, cannot eat | 
much alfalfa; they must be carried largely 
on corn and ground feed after weaning, yet 
| be able to eat consid e 


of the winter, and when alfalfa > pumas 
is ready they will produce wonderfully 
_ gaine. By thus making large use of 

vm gee sete fie gem te an 
derfully reduced, strong, disease~ 
resistant hogs are produced. Try it, 
Many of our best breeders of registered 
swine and market-hog producers have 
demonstrated these statemente to be abso- 
lutely true.—J. R. B. 
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For Greatest Satisfaction Use 


DOUBLE SERVICE 
Automobile Tires 
Guaranteed 7,000 Miles Service 
Absolutely Punctureproof 


Double Service Tires are made 
double the thickness of the best 






sill. 


aad 


meso mileage ce. 
J se - ay peer 


fabric and one inch surface ra 

makes these tires absolutely punctureproof. 
These tires excel a!) others for use im the 

country over rough and roads as well 


as on hard pavements. They are as easy riding 

and resilient as any one paeeuats tire—the 
space and pressure same. 

“tT rnost economical ated “care treo” 

tires made and are used where tires must be de- 








motorcycles. 

éerful plan. I've algeets Been 
postal saying: ot zon *9 
wend me a art 
Address me» CYCLE TOM, 
1769 Jackesa St., Omaha, Neb. 
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Lowest Prices in America 
Buckskin Plain and Non-Skid | 
Tires are positively first grade. | 
Hand-n ide throughout from | 

best pure Para Rubber and long 

Sea Island Fabric. Sold direct 

from the factory to you under a 

4000-Mile Adjustment Guaran- 

tee. Credit immediately allowed 

on any unexpired mileage 


UCKSKIN 


Plain & Non-Skid 

Guaranteed Tires 
AS an example, 034" x 4” tire at 
$16.12, expressage prepaid Or, 
shipped C. O. D. subject to ex- 
amination All other sizes, 
Piain and Patented Basket- 
Weave Non-Skid, ** equally un- 
beatable prices. sresident G. T 
Rogers of the Binghamton R. R 
Co, writes, “1 have Buctstin Tires 
on my car now that - chauffeur 
ates have run 10,000 mtie.’*’ Com- 
plete satisfaction or money refun- 
ded. Write for price list and full | 
information. References: Brad- | 


street's, Dun, First National Bank | 
of Canton, Ohio, of Cummings | 


Trust Co., Carrollton, Ohio. 
THE L. & M. RUBBER COMPANY 
Nanufeeturers of Rubber Goods Since 1904 
Department 5 Carrollton, Ohie | 
Westers Distributing OMes, 895 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 





Big op- 
| Reh ore every- 
where for Detroit trained 
automobile men. Interesting, 
—e Dieasant and money yon - 
hess. Ambitious men needed to 
start garage and repair shopseverywhere. 
Learn how, get ready for a big business. 
Chauffeurs, age and repair men, testers, etc. 
have more than they can do. Plenty of room 
for you. 
ARN $75 TO $300 PER MONTH 
Studentsa have experience of bullding new cars 
from start to finish—factory training in block teat- 
ing, etc —all the leading types of starting, lighting 
and ignitionsystems in operation. New 6-cyl. Losier 
Touring car used for road instruction. Just ur- 
chased—new 8-cy!. King Chassis. Used solely 
for students; Instruction. 
DETROIT IS THE PLACE TO LEARN. 
#4 Avctomobdile tertes. BStuden h 
eluding Detroit Eleetric Service oar Ang ty 
Remember, ours le the Old Reliable School, in the 
eartof the Automobile Industry 
rite for fyll ulars, guarantee and w of “Auto Scheol 
owe c etter, jump om the train ond come to Detroit, 
hundreds have done. Course starts any time. 
the automobile business in and learn it right. 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. 8-7, 17 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$3,000.% IN ONE YEAR 


Make it repairing! 

automobile tires, 

unctures 

and blowouts 

are common. 

Tires need re- 

treading and 
vulcanizing. 














. As catalog. 
HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
PMENT 60. 
Indianapolis, Ind 











California is Prosperous 
and Booming 


Greater wealth per capita than any other state. 
Get your share. Going to the Expositions? See 
‘Our money-making homes in Orange Land’’ and 
get round trip railway tare refunded if you buy. 
No extra expense see orange groves as our guest. 
Solid development No wildcat. Ten years time. 
Write for information. Be our agent Sierra Vista 
Ranch Co., 1100 First National Bank Bidg.,San Francisce 


Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing “‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days’ 
FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. If 
satisfied, Rey lowest price ever given; if not, pey 
nothing © waste, no evaporation, no explosion. 
Two pints of coal oi] do work of 3 pints gasoline. 
Send for FREE Catalogue. Don't buy an en- 
gine till you investigate this grand offer. Write! 
=e DETROIT yw WORKS 
Believue 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best 
motorcycle on the market 
Our large stock includin 
every make and moda 
must be sold at once. Prices 
smashed in half. Machines 
in perfect condition. Write 
for complete list today. 
BROWN MUSIC CO., Dept. M, 
9119 Commercial Ave, Chicage, Il! 























| posite side of the fence and one of B’s 
| damages?”—J. H. H., Minn. 


| large cannot be deemed to be such direct 
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EXTERMINATING BINDWEED 
WITH HOGS 

Although there are many methods ad- | 
vocated for the extermination of wild} 
morning glory, or bindweed as it is com-| 
monly called, the one which seems to| 
produce the best results in the shortest | 
time is to turn the infected area into a 
pasture for hogs. They are very fond of | 
the underground parts of this weed which 
bears a great resemblance in flavor to 
the sweet potato, and if their noses have | 
not been slit, or rung, they will root for it 
to considerable depth. 

Bindweed generally makes its appear- 
ance in some of the best bottom lands and | 
fields on the farm, as it is fond of a good | 
soil, and when once started thrives so 
abundantly as to choke out any other 
form of vegetation with which it comes in 
contact. It propagates both by seeds and 
underground parts, and it is this latter 
method that makes it such a pest. The 
smallest piece of rootstock left in the soil 
will immediately send up new shoots. It 
climbs and twines around the crops drag- 
ging them to the ground, as well as mak- | 
ing a great tax on the moisture and fer- 
tility of the soil. 

To eradicate this pest with hogs it will 
take a year at least and if the roots are 
very deep sometimes two. Although this | 
seems a long time, it is very much worth | 
while. 

Some farmers plow the fields early in| 
the fall before turning in the hogs. his | 
makes the ground soft and easy for them 
to root as well as throwing many roots on | 
the surface for them. It also turns under 
other vegetation, so that they will devote 
their entire time to the bindweed. In 
the spring the ground must be again 
plowed, and again during the year if pos- 





: sible. 


The hogs should be given limited quan- | 
tities of other feed, so that they will give 
all of their attention to the bindweed. 
Although they do not gain as much on 
this food as some others still the result 
is fairly good. It is best to pasture more 
hogs in the field than are necessary to 
keep down the bindweed pest, and change 
them to other pastures at intervals.— | 
M. H. W. 


INDIGESTION 
“We have a fine jersey calf two and one- 
half months old that has lost its eyesight, 
and also grits its teeth. There is nothing 
apparently wrong with the eyes, but it 
cannot see. It seems hearty and well and 
has a good appetite. Can you suggest 
a aha we Ph W. C., Tenn. 
Indigestion may explain the trouble, but 
we cannot say whether it will prove cur- 
able or not. Give the calf a physic of 
castor oil and then feed milk containing 
an ounce of lime water to the pint. Blister 
the back of the head (poll) with cerate of 
eantharides. Feed little at a time, but 
often, and do not let the calf eat much hay. 


INJURY TO HORSES 
“‘A’s horses get out and graze on the 
public highway. B's horses are on the op- 
horses gets a bad wire cut. Can B claim 
No. The fact that A’s horses were at 


cause of the injury to B’s horse as renders 
A liable to B.—A. L. H. 8. 


The fall pigs will require more attention 


July, 1915 


5°% Profit 

BWIE\V EV <-m Gole 

A Sphit Hick- 

ory Buggy : | 
Get This Offer 


T marks a new Gupartace in 
low prices on the h: st grade 
vehicles that . Remember 


fy - pe a : 
I AB aS FS 
+> 


Pan —— ee ) 
SS —_ W\S f] 
ASS ANE 


Give that roof a 
coat of Everjet 


F the roof is new it will last fwwice as 
long; if it’s old it will add greatly te 
its life. Everjet isa black carbon paint 
that does not crack, peel orscale. Best 
for every use on thefarm. Bookletfree. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Cincinna Kansas City 
Cleveland Mi i Seattle Birmingham 
Salt Lake City 





Built low— 
wide tires prevents rutting 

light draft—eave wo an repairs. 
of steel we Ene Our. diutney, tle 


— nl 
LIGHTNING RODS oo Pei made. Buy direct. 
30 days . Satisfaction 

irections. Valuable cat- 


hingtenvilie, Pr 








than their spring brothers and sisters, but 
they are worth it 


WANTED ey fare teerature 





560 per 
sure. Prof. J.L. Nichols, Dept. F 17, Naperville, 11! 
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VETERINARY ANSWERS 
PIG 











eoutment. jons this 
department, Re cents 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of . together with 
symptoms and treatment, if any. The reme- 
Ges preperied te these schumnas are intended ve be 
by However, our 

should conqalt our advertising columns, in many 
cases Telia are advertised for trouble an 





Weak ae ona a of our valuable mares has 
trouble with one eye. It has watered almost con- 
tinuously for a year and gets no better, but doesn't 
get worse. I have taken her to two veterinarians 
who called it moon eyes, or something like that and 
they say she will go blind, but she can still see as 
well out of this eye as out of the well one. What 
in your opinion is the trouble?—J. C. W., Mo. *., 

In.all ey the lachrymal duct i is blocked 
and this corrected by an © tion to be 
done by ® aulied surg surgeon. Meanwhile bathe the 
eye twice daily with a ten per cent “salutien of 
boric acid and every other day smear a little of a 
mixture of one part of citrine ointment and three 
parts of] anoline on the eyelids of the affected eye 
The ee scarcely suggest periodic ophthalmis 
(Moon b 

A Goat salt have fifty angora goate and 
lost every kid at weaning time. They would eat 
up to one-half hour of death. The first symptom 
was weakness of the hind parts. In the last stage 
the animal twisted its head around to its flank. 
The neck acted stiff. Several of the old goats have 
died the same way. What is the cause?—E. E. C., 
Fla 

It is likely that the goats have not had sufficient 
nutritious feed from which to grow strong 
Coarse, dry, bulky forage may have such an effect 
and so it is necessary to feed oats and bran, as well 
as some succulent or lazative feed along with mixed 
hay. ~ It is ible, too, that the goats have an 

ineurable infectious called ‘‘takosis'’ which 

come years ago was made the subject of a ee 
bulletin py e s ment of Agriculture, Washb- 
ington, D. them to send you a free copy. 
dont et... the feeding as nl 

Sun Scald—lI have a few fall chester white pigs 
that have red ekin on their sides, and rub con- 
tinually. They are free from lice and eat and drink 
well. What ie the matter?—F. R., 

The red discoloration and itchiness of the skin 
indicates erythema (inflammation) from scalding in 
the sun after wetting in rank green growths of rape 
or other pasture crop, or from lying in wet and 
filth. Remove the cause and treat affected parts 
by applying every other day a mixture of one part 
each of sulphur and coal tar dip and six parts of raw 
linseed, cottonseed, or lard oil. 

Cough—I have a cow 5 years old that coughs 
very loud, sometimes every minute or so a part, 
other times longer. I thought it might be tuber- 
culosis but have been told that when they had that 
they would have sort of a soft easy cough. What 
do you think?—C. P., Pa. 

Tuberculosis may be the cause of the cough, but 
to find out the only way wil! be to have the cow 
tested with tuberculin. Until that has been done 
keep her isolated and do not use her milk. The 
disease isi ncurable and contagious and makes the 
milk dangerous for use. 

Indigestion—Can you tel! me what causes hogs 
to crave dirt or sand-rock or any kind of grit they 
can get a hold of? Can you give me a remedy?— 
R. M., Kan. 

Indigestion is present in such cases and you 
should allow the hogs all the slaked lime, wood 
ashes and wood charcoal or corn cob charcoal 
they care to eat. Feed mixed rations and allow 
at bunts exercise. It would be well to give them 
one of the recognized commercial treatments for 
worms, as they are usually present where you sec 
de praved appetites. 

Knuckling—I have a good 8-year old horse and 
his hind tendons seem too short as he travels on bis 
toes. Itdon’t seem to hurt him. Is there any cure 
for him?—A. 8. H., Pa. 

The only hope of success in treating this condition 

vill be to have the operation of tenotomy per- 
formed by askilled surgeon. It consistsin severing 
the fiexor tendons after which treatment has to be 

ven until healing is complete 

” Mpstaghioall four-year old filly strikes, squeals 
and switehes at other. horses. Will do this con- 
tinually if another horse is near her. She has been 
doing this for a year. How should she be treated? 

-M. B., Pa. 

This is a form of hysteria and the only cure will 
be to have her bred or spayed. Let her occupy a 
box stall away from the other horse 











Staggers—I recently purchased a fifteen year 
old horse, poor in flesh. 
three quarts of ground grain and an armful of hay 
three times daily. He is putting on fiesh. As I 
led him out of the barn recently, he fell down in a 
sort of fit, but got up after a little and in a while 
was all right again. His bowels rattle a good bit 


and he seems to be troubled with gas. His water | 


is dark but the kidneys move regularly. Can you 
advise me what ails him?—S. R. A., Masa. 
mt caused the staggers. Never feed 
feed to a horse that has sound teeth and 
Seo avoid bran mashes which are unnatural feed 
for a horse. Feed whole oats adding one-ninth 
part of wheat ee by weight and allow not over 
one and one-fift unds for each hundred pounds 
of body weight. » pees ee ~~ of hay per hun- 
dred pounds of body —— Work or a ab 
exercise the horse every 
idle for a single day. 

Lice—I have a horse 10 years old that isbothered 
with some kind of anitch. When in the barn he rubs 
against the stall and when I turn him outside he 
bites the parts thatitch him. I have looked for lice 
on him but have not found any and as my other 
horses are not bothered that way, I am of the 
opinion that it cannot be lice that cause it. I am 
feeding him prairie hay and oats with some stock 
food. He has a good appetite and seems healthy. 


undantly 


What would be a cheap and effective lotion to kill | 


lice on horses?—W. A. D., Mont. 

You cannot always find chicken mites on horses 
when there are many. The symptoms are plain. 
Get any good stock dip sold anywhere by druggists 
at about $1.25 per gallon and use it according to 
directions. 

Weak Stifle—I have a three year old Shetland 
pony. A few days ago when taking her out of the 
barn she dragged one of her hind legs. It seemed 
to be stiff for awhile and then suddenly came up to 
ite place with a jerk. What is the matter with her 
and what is the remedy’?—G. W. H., Iowa. 

The patella (knee cap) of the stifie Joint which 
corresponds to the knee joint of man, slipped out of 
place and occasioned dragging of the leg. This is 
due to weakness or relaxation of the ligaments and 
muscles of the stifle joint. Rub the Joint with a 
stimulating liniment once or twice a day and if that 
does not suffice after a month of treatment, clip off 
the hair, apply a cantharidine blister and keep the 
pony tied up for two or three weeks. 

Difficulty in Drinking—I have a fine Jersey 
cow which has a peculiar malady. She has diffi- 
culty in drinking. Puts her mouth to the water, 
but when she starts to drink, Jerks her head up sud- 
denly as if the water pained her. She eats all right 
and seems perfectly well in every other respect. 
Can you tell me what to do for her?—H. J. J., 
Okla. 

ey once make a careful examination of the mouth 

and throat. A diseased or eplit molar tooth may 
cause pain on drinking cold water, or a foreign 
body lodged in some soft tissue of the mouth ma 
interfere with ewallowing. An examination =, 
be necessary before intelligent advice could be 
given. 

Ringworm—We have a yearling steer which 
has lost the hair around the eyes and nose and 
spots on his neck and the skin is hardened and 
cracked alittle. The places look like warts. What 
is the cause and remedy?—G., E. H., Mass. 

Scrub the affected parts clean, removing all 
scabs and scales and when , rub in some iodine 
ointment. Repeat the ap ication of ointment 
every other day. Clean up, disinfect, whitewash, 
sunlight and ventilate the stable as the vegetable 
parasite causing the disease lives on damp walls 
and woodwork as well as upon the skin. 

Paralysis—I have a hog that is lame in all four 
feet. At first the trouble was in the front feet and 
then in the hips and now he cannot stand. Some 
think it is rheumatism.—G. M., W. Va. 

Lack of exercise and overfeeding bring on this 
condition and — upon corn is the most likely 
to induce rickets and paralysis. If the hog is in 
good flesh better slaughter for meat. If you prefer 
to give treatment feed ay a light Bk of milk, 

Eines and limewater, also allowing alfalfa hay | 
and roots. Rub the loins off with druggists’ soap 
liniment twice daily. 

Dehorning Fistula—Last year I dehorned a 
valuable milk cow and the wounds have been run- 
ning ever since. How can they be healed?—C. W. 
B., Idaho. 

Saw off the horn stub close down in the hair and 
scrape out any di tissue found present. Once 
daily eyringe out the cavity with a one cent solu- 
tion fete of potash and then plug the 
orifice with oakum saturated in the same solution. 








I have been giving him | 


Never let him stand | 





Strength, weight, dur- 
ability, workmanship 
and fuel economy, all 
guaranteed by Fair- 
banks-Morse quakty. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Warehouses in 30 large cities, 


where delivery can be made and 
car-lot rate of freight only, added. 
| Dent Throw Away 


Your Wore Tires” 


For over three years European Motor- 
ists have been getting from 
















as and 
you tobethe judge. Dersbie Treeds double 
the life of your tires and are sold 


a 
signed for 5,000 miles without 
es Applied in your own garage in 
Special 


offered to motoriets in 


} big machines. Does 
Hy ~A sfor itself. Write for full inf ° 


Sena in aay ty. 


Panel Corn Cribs and Grain Bins 


air spaced section 











Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
|crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 


“*Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. 


Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 


Baltimore. 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam In two hours on the Granger” 


Fru egetabile Evaporator. than cap- 
og Fa 6 te eg ye pm | Send for 





PeeFERe ur. CO., 259 S. 4th St., Phite., Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE BARN 


By A. H. SNYDER 





HERE is work to be done in the barn 
and stable more nearly every day in 
the yearthan in any field on the farm 
Many of the modern devices for facilita- 
ting barn work are in use a much greater 
percentage of the time than implements 
and machinery for general farm work. A 
binder, for example, is used ten or twelve 
days in a year as a liberal estimate; stalls 


and stanchions are used every day and | 
all night for several months, at least, and | 


in many cases throughout practically the 
entire year. The same reasons that have 


brought implements and machinery into | 


use upon almost every farm apply to barn 
equipment and there are some mighty 
al additional reasons for supplying 
the barn with modern devices. 

Notwithstanding these facts, progress 
along the line of barn equipment has not 
nearly kept pace with the general adop- 
tion of up-to-date machinery for work in 
the fields. 

The necessity for keeping down the cost 
of production, the scarcity of farm labor 
with its consequent high cost, and the 
ability of machines to do certain work 
better than it could otherwise be done, 
or on a much larger scale, are conditions 
which account for the speedy and general 
adoption of up-to-date farm implements. 

The same conditions argue just as fore- 
ibly for equipment which will provide for 
efficiency and economy in the work of the 
barn. Add to these the many advantages 
derived from greater safety and improved 
sanitary conditions, as pertain to both 
live stock and human beings, and the true 
situation is more nearly realized. 

It Affects the Hired Man Problem 

Many farmers can remember the time 
when the supply of hired men was so large 
that a farmer could pick the man he em- 
ployed. Now the tables are turned and 
hired men are so scarce that to a consider- 
able extent they pick the employer for 
whom they will work. It is very common 


for them to inquire as to the number of | 
cows they will bé expected to milk and the | 


I 


amount of other chores to be done is 
given careful consideration by the pros- 
pective hired man. He knows too well 


|and cents standpoint. Every hour saved 
|from chores means just that much addi- 
| tional time and energy which can be used 
|in field work. The value derived from 
| watering stock in the barn at certain sea- 
sons instead of exposing them to severe 
| weather to drink ice water must not be 
underestimated. 


Is Good Insurance 


giving more attention to the construction 
of floors, box stalls, doors, etc. A loose 
animal in the stable frequently injures 


| several besidesitself. Doors hung on hinges | 


ore a constant menace, due to animals 


| but partially open. 

When little was known about sanita- 
tion and the methods whereby diseases 
are spread, there can be no wonder that 
only meager attention was given to condi- 
tions in which live stock and food pro- 
ducts derived therefrom were produced. 
Wita the present knowledge of bacteria, 
their habits and development, and the im- 
portant role which they play in the 
spread of disease, it is short sighted policy 
to attempt to ignore them. 
omy to provide meansfor keeping the live- 
stock quarters constantly and thoroughly 
clean and the less labor it requires the more 
likely will it be done. The construction 


in it should be of such nature as to 

easily and thoroughly disinfected when 
occasion requires. This statement needs 
no emphasis for there is scarcely a com- 
munity in which several farmers have not 
been eee to disinfect within the last 
few years in their endeavor to rid their 
premises of hog cholera, foot-and-mouth 


| disease or some other extremely contagious 


ailment among live stock. 








that chores must be done seven days in the | 


week and that frequently a considerable 
portion of the chores are done before or 
after he has spent a full day in the field 
as compared with a full day in other lines 
of work. 

With these facts in mind, it is not 
strange that a man who has his barn so 
equipped as to facilitate and lighten his 
chores succeeds in employing and keeping 
good when his neighbors are 
searching for help, and it is only natural 
that good equipment and good laborers 
are usually found together. Hired men 
are Just as human as any one and it is 
human nature to seek work under the 
best conditions attainable. 

The effect upon the hired man problem 
is only one way in which good barn equip- 

\ ble from a strictly 


| ibore rs 


doll irs 


| 
' 


TRAINING THE HEIFER 


On some farms great difficulty is ex- 


e milked. Often the methods resorted to 
are brutal and the permanent result is 
more or less of a failure. The actual train- 
ing of a dairy heifer should begin long 
before she comes in milk. In fact when she 
is a litte calf is none too soon. All dairy 
animals should be taught to-lead, to be 
groomed and handled in every way while 
they are young. The important thingis to 
manage them in such a way that fear of 
human beings is never instilled into them. 
Above all things they must be handled with 
gentleness and never abused. A heifer 
which has been raised in this manner does 
not need to be broken to milk, but accepts 
the procedure as a matter of course, 





Weaned calves should not be kept in the 
same stable with their mothers. 


quicker the cow forgets her calf the better 
she will do. 





The annual loss from live stock injured | 
in barns is enormous and in a very large | 
percentage of cases could be prevented by | 


trying to pass through them when they are | 


It is true econ- | 


of the stable and all equipment contained | 


verienced im training the young heifer to | 


The | 


WO Special , 

($19° OFFER 

\to Livestock / 
~ Owners 
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for akin troub/ 
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RO"ES HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 





Only oO 

vaives, c 

| Can't clog, stick, 
get ow’ ; . 





* For keeping files and many 
other insects off of animals 
in barn or pasture—longer 
than any imitation. Used and 







endorsed since by 
| fing dairymen. 
$1 WORTH SAVES $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each cow 
in a single season. Excel- 
lent for galls. Allays itching. 
Alds In keeping an!mals from frritating sores by rubbing o# 
Stamping. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
(81.50 west of Mississipp! River) will 
25 you caough Shoo-Fiy te protect 10 cows 
weeks, sise our S-tube gravity yor. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Moncy back if not sati: s 
Name Express Office. Bookict FREE, 
ial terms to agents, 
Shoo-Fly Htg. Co., Dept. C 1310 ¥. 10th St., Phite. 





























No more dipping or 
spraying. peep you 
erd healthy and free from 
vermin and parasites with a 


National Automatic 
HOG OILER 





Works like magi. Strong,durable 
andsimple. Can't get out of order. 
Price only $7.50. Thirty days’ trial. 
Satisfaction or money back. If your 


dealer will notenpply you do not 
> 








accept a substitute but write to 
National Factories, inc. Dept. E Richmond, iad. 








Hogs Do Better 


They thrive, fatten and ward off disease 
with a fresh, clean water supply in place of 
the dirty open trough. Equip every hog-lot with 


THE DAISY HOG WATERER 


it’s ecientific, foul-proof, everlasting ; 
™“~ simplest end easiest to attach. The 


hog insurance you can ro 
Ask er or send for circular--$1. 


Quine Wire & Iron Works, O St., Boone, la. 
Williamson's Lightning Healing Powder 


Cures raw, galled, sore necks while 
working horse. First application 
gives horse ease. Cures galls or chaf- 
ing on person. SOc a box, Any live 
dealer will get it for you. Or send 
dealer’s name and 50c and we will 
send you box prepaid. em guar- 
anteed. Money back if it fails. Ref- 
erence; Farmers State Bank, this city. 


| WILLIAMSON MFG. CO., Box ©, SHEFFIELD, ILL. 
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FLAVOR IN MILK 

There is a big difference in the flavor of 

ik. By following accepted rules of dairy 

ractice the Writer once produced bottled 
milk that was noted for its quality. I do} 
not refer to its purity or richness, but that | 
it was thesort that made customers exclaim | 

what delicious milk this is!’? Unques-| 
tionably it possessed what might be called | 
“character” and it was as‘ different from | 
ordinary milk as butter is better than! 
oleomargarine. | 

There is no secret process for producing | 
high quality milk. The only “flavoring | 
extracts” necessary are knowledge and | 
skill which any one can acquire by study | 
and taking pains. 

The chet factor in milk flavor is feed, | 
whether the intent be to protect against 
bad flavor or to produce the extra special | 
quality. Wild onions eaten by a cow make | 
her milk almost worthless for discriminat- | 
ing consumers. Rank weeds, lush pasture | 
grasses or any feed with a pronounced | 
tang is reflected in the milk. Experi- | 
ments show that the cream is affected more | 
than the skim milk, which would indicate 
that the butter-fat is the sensitive medium. | 

The influence of rank feed is lessened if | 
several hours elapse between eating time | 
and milking time, and some of the un-| 
pleasant taste disappears after the milk | 
has stood for a few Teor. 

When wild onionsor other noxious weeds 
infest the pasture, their influence can be | 
partly overcome by a. the animals | 
graze immediately after milking aud keep- | 
ing them off the pasture for several hours | 
before milking time. 

If gilt edged butter or high grade milk 
for human consumption is desired, an ex- | 
cess of green food should be avoided and | 
special eare taken in providing only such | 
provender that will tend to develop a! 
pleasing flavor in the ultimate product. 

Bright clover or alfalfa hay with a/| 
variety of choice grains such as corn-meal, | 
linseed-meal, wheat, bran, ground oats, 
most mill feeds—these all are good for the 
production of high quality milk. 

Musty hay or grain or any partly spoiled | 
feed will surely reflect themselves in the 
character of the output. If poor feed is on | 
hand and must be fed it should be given to 
young cattle, steers or horses rather than 
to the milch cows. 

Muddy, stagnant or alkaline drinking 
water affects cow’s milk in proportion to 
the disagreeable taste in the water. 

Cool Milk Quickly 

Cooling the milk as soon as it is drawn 
from the udder is necessary in sanitary 
dairies. In the rapid cooling, especially 
where the milk is aerated at the same time, 
some of the bad flavors from poor feed will | 
fade, | 

Cleanliness has an important place in | 
the dairy where quality is the motto, not 
only the cleanliness necessary to keep milk 
from souring quickly, but, that which aids 
in producing choice flavor. All milk pro-| 
ducts are quick to take up foreign odors, | 
and need constant protection when stored | 
or transported. Sterilized vessels, odor-| 
less stables, washing the teats and udders | 
before milking, sweet refrigerators—all | 
these count in the effort to produce milk | 
with a pleasing taste. 

Probably there is a difference in cows. | 
The meat from different animals does not 
all taste the same, why should the milk? | 
This is a point that seems not to have been | 
determined by scientific experiment. Those | 
who produce market milk for the best | 
trade, or superior butter or cream for dis- 
criminating patrons, would be interested 
to learn how far individuality in cows 
affects the quality of their milk.—B. A. H 


| 


Dairying provides for profitable em- 
ployment on the farm the year around. 
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SHY 


BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer when the 
milk supply is heaviest. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor 
saving of the good separator 
counts for most. 


You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


wet If you are still using some gravity or set- 
—= ting process of creaming— 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 


— without a separator in - 


10t weather and often more 
harmful than helpful to calves. 
BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator is as ect and its prod- 
uct as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 


at ite 


nd_ If you have a very old De Laval or an 
—— inferior separator of any kind— 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF 
the poor separator from incom- 
plete skimming and the tainted 
product of the hard-to-clean and 
insanitary separator are greatest 
at this season. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT 
economy of time at this season 
in having a separator of ample 
capacity to do the work so much 
more quickly. 

BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval is so much simpler and 


more easily handled and cared 
for than any other, and you can- 
not afford to waste time these 
busy days “fussing” with a ma- 
chine that ought to have been 
thrown on the junk-pile long ago. 
BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP- 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as the best 
of other separators to gravity 
setting, and every feature of De 
Laval superiority counts for most 
during the hot summer months. 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent to gles of the opportunity 
to prove to any prospective buyer. If you n't know the nearest 
De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


_ —————$—— Sa 


$585 7H. P. Tractor For You 
Guaranteed Machine 


to be Given 
Away 
















20 H. P. at Belt—Over 7H. P. at Draw Bar. Used 
for Plowing, Harrowing, Discing, Harvesting, Ensilage 
Cutting, Silo Filling, Shelling, ete. This Tractor is just er 
what farmers need. Several thousands of these tractors distributed 
in every state in the Union are giving universal satisfaction. Here is 
a chance for you to getone. 


Write Me Today If You 
Want This Big Bull Tractor 


A post card or letter from you will bring a complete description of this splendid Farm Tractor, the 
low operating cost of which makes horses too expensive to keep. This is the opportunity of a life- 
time. Write today. Full information will immediately be sent you. 











E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successtul Farming, T-6 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


A firm must be experts in their business and they must be honest to suc- 
ceed as advertisers. We guarantee the dependability of our advertisers. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 


World’s Be 


st 
Roofing  2:® 


Me » 
es i> 






oe struck with Hiphtainer 
or struck wi i : 
and galvanizi will net esackt 74 
flake. eal ov bamaer Cs 
it, you can’t loosen or scale 2m 
galvanizing. This means an 
everiastuag 


“PEO” Metal Shingles 


a as well as sides, rust-proof, One man can 
lay —hammer and nails only tools. Interiock—ecan't 
came off —nail holes coupved by o layer. Forever 
wind and weather proof—jast Ay 204 as building. 
No Other Roofing Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 

We give iron-clad money-back 

Tigheote Galvanised 













‘ 
} 
| 

- ' 


gis or any other roof. Most artistic 
; covering width 2 ins. 

siding in all Edward's 
painted or unpainted. 


GARAGE $69.50 


Lowest ever made Ready- 

=r “ y pines A postal ilibring | 
up an \ wi 

gon car ibustrated -page book. | 











Lowest F 
Freight Prepaid press Ect 
roofing proposition ever made. We sell direct to = 
and save you all in-between dealers’ profits. e 
eannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 
it will prove to 
FREE Roofing Book 501.2: 


our prices are lowest ever made for 
World's Best . Postal 

eard brings Free , Prices 
end Roofing Book No. 74 . 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 
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liable ELI designed by pioneer hay 

press builders who have specializ 

on hay presses for 25 years. 
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make clean-cut bales. 
corge feed 
est feeding. Highest capac 
greatest profits for Jo". 
sizes and styles. An ELI forever 
bailing need. Weight wit 
ne, 4250 w 
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FREE BOOK Simin 
by Motor Simechment’ Metore toe a : 


makes, new and second band, 
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| Waukesha County can be done elsewhere. 


| like to have the stalls made large enough, | 


‘should contain at least one pound of cot- 


By the 
addition of 
remedy this matter 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








CONTROLLING TUBERCULOSIS 
Much has been accomplished in the last 
few years in the eradication of tuberculosis 


among dairy cattle. Many of the large 
breeders and the most intelligent dairy- 
men have displayed a willingness to co- 
operate in this work and thus progress has 
been possible. The dairymen of Wauke- 
sha County, Wisconsin, were among the 
very first to organize and to work together 
in the production of better dairy cattle. 
Pestiouler emphasis has been laid upon 
the matter of health and sanitation and 
the results already accomplished show the 
work to be more than worth while. Dr. 
C. M. Crane has spent a numberof months 
among the Waukesha breeders working 
with their cattle. Among all the hundreds 





of cattle examined, but one case of tuber- | 
culosis was found. Such an exceptional | 
record furnishes conclusive evidence that 
this dread disease can be controlled for 
what has been done by the breeders of 





Active co-operation and the establishment | 
of systematic methods will result not only 
in the eradication of tuberculosis, but in| 
many of the other forms of animal disease. 


INCREASING BUTTERFAT 
I had an argument with my neighbor 
the other evening about increasing the} 
amount of butter fat in cows’ milk. He) 
says that it can be done, but I have always 
heard that it cannot. Who is right?— 
A. H., Mo. 
Numerous experiments have been con-| 
ducted to determine whether or not it is 
ible to increase the percentage of fat 
in the milk given by an individual cow. 
The result of these experiments show con- 





| clusively that while the percentage may be | 


increased for a day or two that a permae 
nent imcrease cannot be acquired. The} 
amount of butter fat yielded is an inherent | 
characteristic and cannot be materially | 
changed. The only method by which a! 
larger amount of fat may be produced is by 
giving the care which will increase the vield 
of milk. 
SIZE OF COW STALLS 
Will you kindly give me the proper 
measurements for individual cow stalls? 
I am building a new cow barn and would | 
but do not want any waste space.—M. E. 
2a fee 
The ordinary cow stalls should be five 
feet long from the stanchion back to the 
utter. This is the standard distance and | 
oes for all except abnormally large or 
amall stock. The width of the stall varies 
somewhat with the breed and size of the 
cows from three feet four inches, to four 
feet. Three feet, eight inches is a good 
average. 


FIRMER BUTTER 

Whar can I feed my cows to make the 
butter more firm? Of course I expect it to 
be softer in the summer time but it has 
a greasy look which doesn’t scem right, 
and I thought perhaps the feed had some- 
thing to do with it.—C. J., Iowa. 

The average grain ration for dairy cows 


tonseed meal as feeding this material results 
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Water A-Plenty 


for stock, home, fire protection, 
etc.— fully discussed in our book, 
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SOLID PROPOSITION 
guaranteed, well 
casy running, 
for #6. 












and 
. 8. Berch & Co., 1 S3W, Heres Bs. 








in a firmer fat and harder butter. The 
y appearance in the butter is caused | 
the softness of the fat globules, and the | 
the cottonseed meal will 


Keep track of the profitable cows py 
our herd. | 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 








| keeping a record sheet for 
| Record the daily feed and production and Canvas Wagon Covers 
aly occasionally have the milk tested for | proof covers, "ete. Sento size, W. Stantey,Vietor, N.Y. 
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/ | morwer, iF t’D A’BEEN 


— | Preswwernr I'D A'SaiD 
THE VERY SAME THING! 
. . , hh 
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lrom the Ledger (Tacoma) From the Leader (Cleveland) 
IN HEAVY MARCHING ORDER “SO SAY WE ALL OF US” ? 














Darling tp Register and Leader 
THE ZEPPELINS ARE COMING 





























Register and Leader (Des Moines) 
PREPONDERANCE OF SENTIMENT AGAINST WAR SPIRITS 
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TRAPPING THE FARM FLY 


By ALSON SECOR 





needs no condemnation of mine to 
All are familiar 
with their presence in stables, fields, 


T 
| vilify the fly pest. 
and homes. It is believed quite generally 
to be almost, if not wholly impossible to 
rid the farm of flies because of the idea 
that flies go long distances. They do not 
naturally travel over a mile from where 
they hatch, so the pest is largely a very 
local one, especially local on farms far 
from towns. In fact the fly does not go 
over 500 yards in any great numbers, so if 
their breeding places are controlled, the 
pest is almost pnt away with. 

What this means to the home, where | 
they swarm around the kitchen door, in- | 
fest the house and carry disease to the 
family food supply, is more than appears 
at first thought. It means better health, 
greater comfort and cleaner homes and 
freedom from torment to livestock. 

Most of the fly pests come from the 
manure pile of the horse stable. Control 
this pile and you greatly reduce the nui- 
of flies 


sance 





The Manure Pile Trap 


Here is the way to trap the pest. It 
will cost considerable at first, but will last | 
several vears, and then can be renewed at 
slight cost. This cost may not be less | 


than the cost of fly repellent nets and doc- 
tor bills, but aside from the financial side, | 
the comfort of man and beast is worth 
more than can be expressed in terms of 
cash 

4 cement floor, with a rim four inches 
high, and about as thick, is made where | 
the manure from the horse stable is to be | 
If a litter carrier is in use it may 
be built away from the stable. The one} 
shown is by the barn window where | 
manure is thrown out. This shallow ce- 
ment basin is almost level so water can 
easily cover all the floor, and yet be drained 
when desired to clean it. It should drain 
into a cement cistern so the liquids may 
be pumped back upon the pile, or into : 
tank for field distribution. 

Over the basin is a frame of two by four 
inch lumber, placed like the joists of a 
floor, and across these are inch strips a 
half inch or less apart. This slatted floor 
should not quite cover the basin, for you 
don’t want any maggots to fall outside 
the basin. This slatted floor should be 


dumped 


raised high enough to get a cleaner be- 
neath it 
A basin ten or twelve feet wide and 


about twenty feet long will take care of a 
manure pile from three horses for three 
months. If a manure spreader is used the 
platform and basin need not be as large 
as when no attention is paid to the pile 
ior a long period. 
The Theory of the Trap 

Flies lay eggs in fresh barn manure, 
expecially horse manure. You have all 
seen the maggots wriggling in it. They 
never penetrate a solid pile. They there- 
fore work in the edges. Put the manure 
on the slatted floor, put water in the basin, 


' sentials. 





ut oil on the water to prevent mosquitoes 
yreeding, and as you add manure to the 
pile, sprinkle the heap with water, but not 
enough to drip. 

The maggots work towards the bottom 
of the pile, fall through the slats, drown in 
the water and that ends them. If too 
much litter or manure gets into the water, 
it makes a breeding place, so keep the 
water quite clean in this respect. 

This trap will do away with about 
ninety-eight or ninety-nine per cent of all 
the maggots that are hatched in that pile. 
If the manure is carefully piled, and prop- 
erly moistened it gets practically every 
fly. If you do this and your nearest neigh- 
bors do this, the fly problem is about 
solved. 

In town where every merchant has his 
horse and every teamster his team, manure 
piles in alleys and barn lots must all be 
cared for as described if the fly is to be 
decreased in town. 

Swat the fly, first, last and always, but 
stop making flies and you can be relieved 
of the job of swatting. Bulletin 200 of the 
Department of Agriculture describes this 
method in detail. I’ve only given the es- 


THE BETTER PART 
Suppose you should have to go, my son, 
To the front where the warfires gleam, 
Where the air is rent with cries and moans 
And the hurtling missiles scream. 
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Brain Power 
Farming 


This is an age of production by ma- 
ry. See of by human hands. A 
man’s brain directs machines and pro- 
duction is limited not by how many 
hands and legs the farmer has, but b 
how many machine power units with 
which the farms are equipped. We figure 
poemesties per man in thousands of 
bushels now. America leads the world 
in production of farm crops per man 
because in America agriculture is al- 
ready carried on quite largely by ma- 
chinery. While we do not lead as yet 
in production per acre that is because 
we have not studied soil conservation 
and not because of inferiority of ma- 
chine power farming. 

_ We shall master soil conservation in 
time and thus further increase the 
wealth producing power per unit of our 
machinery and per brain power of man. 

How much land can one man culti- 
vate with a spade and a garden rake? 
That's hand labor. How much land 
can one man cultivate with a tree fork 
plow and an ox? That’s hand labor 
plus a crude implement plus one ox- 
power. How much land can one man 
cultivate with a two bottom gangplow, 

lern harrows, disc, planter, drill, 
cultivators, mower, binder and wagon 
and five big heavy horses? That's hand 
power plus brain power,/plus machine 
power, plus horse power. Then replace 
or supplement the horse power with 
tractor and engine power, increase the 
machine units by three or four times, 
add a little more to the brain power 
and with much less hand power a man 
has increased his productive capacity 
by about three hundred per cent over 
hand power alone. He can do as much 
as three hundred men with spades and 
hand rakes. In other words, one mil- 
lion American farmers with a full equip- 
ment of machinery can produce more 
than three hundred million farmers in 
India and not consume it all while 
producing it. That’s one big reason 
why a man’s time commands higher 
wagesin America than in India, ere 
we hire brains, there they hire hands. 

It isn’t wise to do by hand, work for 
which a machine has been invented. 
Hand labor alone doesn’t pay in compe- 
tition with brain power and machine 
power. Let machine units do the work 
and increase your capacity, your wealth, 
your leisure, and your family’s sum 
total of happiness. Machine power 
farming operates to free men and wo- 
men from the slavery of incessant toil 
and at the same time to increase their lux- 
uries, Therefore equip your farm and 
house with machine power and give 
yourself and your family more time for 
sleasure, for culture, for religion, and 
for all the better things of life. 

















Would I send you forth with a smile, my 
son, 
Happy that you could go 
To slay your brother and add your mite 
To this old world’s sin and woe? 


Suppose that the State should demand 
from me 

The life I had nourished so well 
To be wasted there like a worthless thing 


Where life is a living hell. 
Do you think I would send you forth with 
pride— 


Glad I had raised a son 
To kill or be killed, as the case might be, 
By means of a murderous gun? 


A hero I want you to be, my son | 
The victim of fear is a slave; 
But I’d rather you'd never been born, my | 
son, 
Than offer the life that God gave. 

On the reeking altar of greed and power, 
When a hero of peace you might be, 
For now is the time, the day and the hour, 

When the world has its work for thee. 


To sow and to reap, to harvest the grain, 
Or to toil in the marts of trade, 

Is better, far, than to slay or be slain 
In a murderous battle raid; 


— 
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.. up-to-date simplified 
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Then give of the best that you have, my 
son, 

A toiler I want you to be, | 
For now is the time, the day and the hour! 
When the world has great need of thee. | 
toy Winchester. ' 
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THE MEADOWS AND PASTURES 

Continued from page 9 
used to supply the necessary plant food 
they are casted over the surface 
nod beteewed into the soil. If the soil is 
-our or deficient in lime, an application of 
1,000 pounds of lime per acre will be of 
much benefit. The iime should be applied 
ifter plowing and a month before the 
area 18 ° 

Not only must the soil be in a thorough 
state of pulverization at the surface, but 
it must be fine throughout. The best 
means of fining the soil in the bottom of 
the furrew is to disk the surface well before 
plowing and then plow so that the furrow 
slices are well broken up. Surface tillage 
should be continued until the soil bas 
been reduced to a powder. The soil 
cannot be made too fine. If it is at all 
lumpy or coarse an even stand of plants 
cannot be secured, especially with summér 
seeding. 

Grass likes a firm seedbed, and for this 
reason all light soils should be rolled both | 
before and after seeding. Roll the land, | 
then sow the seed, then harrow the sur- 
face both ways, then roll the area, and 
finally finish the field with a light harrow- 
ing to leave an earth mulch to check the 
evaporation of moisture. If the land is 
wet and heavy the roller should never be 
used, as it will cause the soil to run te 
gether and bake, preventing the grass 
from getting a substantial foothold. 

The best time to sow the seed is from 
middle August to early September. If 
the soil is moist, August sowing will give 
the best results. If the seeding is delayed 
longer than the forepart of September 
the plants will not have enough time to 
make a growth amply heavy to carry 
them through. 

BERMUDA GRASS 

Bermuda is a southern grass now being | 
acclimated to more northern climates. It | 
is for the South as much as the blue grass | 
is for Kentucky, or the clovers in the corn 
belt. It will grow upon all types of soil 
and is the most profitable of all crops for 
rough lands or low, wet tracts. I¢ is one 
of the best soil builders. When set upon 
depleted soils, they will soon become fer- 
tile. When set upon good lands, it can be 
cut for hay several times during the season. 
When set upon poorer lands, it affords good 
pasture during the grazing season. 

It is rich in protein which is so mich 
needed in the development of bone and 
musele in livestock. A good pasture fur- 
nishes the best of food for animals at lower 
cost. than can be provided in any other 
way. 

Bermuda delights in the sunny exposure 
of the open field. It will stand unlimited 
grazing by stock and hold up during severe | 
drouth. It is better than alfalfa for hog | 
pasture as it cannot be killed by rooting 
of the hogs. 

It is propagated by setting the roots | 
which are éntirely covered with dirt. When | 
it commences to grow it is in the form of 
several stems from the parent root planted. 
These stems run in all directions. About 
every four inches upon these stems a new 
root system is formed which in turn sends 
stems until every atom of the ground 
is occupied. ‘Then it establishes an erect 
position, and very much resembles blue 
grass. It is so thick that the ground is 
completely carpeted. As a lawn grass it is 
exceedingly popular. Very useful in 
holding the banks of dams or levees. It 
soon forms such a thick sed that it will not 
wash away. Excellent to set upon the 
sides of graded roads. Once established, 
it, completes a graded, weedless, washless, 
wasteless, dustless, Bermuda highway.— 
l. A. Mitchell, Okla. 


Note. Remember this grass is for the south and 
Wil not grow very far north.—Editor. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


— Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Armours 
fertilizers 


drilléd in at seeding time-will promote rapid root-growth, insure 
early maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; 
@ good clover catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 


Write for “‘More Money From Wheat.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS Dept. 104 
Baltimore, Md. Nashville, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 


is filling 
this silo 
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eames 


I anna 
“Jan. 31, 1915. 


“TI have run Nos. 11, 13, 15 
Blizzard. They do the most 








Chicago, IIL 


A GHP Engine 


A. oes +: No. 11 Blizzard. On (henssad> gf 
arms, ar farm n rom € * 
- are A, I. Ensilage Cutters 








up to 12 H. 
with entire satisfaction. 


BLIZZARD" &:::2° 
Cutter 


is light-running beca simple.__ Cutter knives 
end elevating fans sil on fy-wheel. Elevates 100 feet 


































easy as 20. In extensive use for elevating grain. work with least power of any 
normous ——B,- +5, ype <~ a if one machine I ever saw. 

man. s even-cut silage. epair “ 

expense little or n thing. Maay Biiseards sold 10, ARTIE WOOD, 


4&2, 15 years ago still in use. 


Write today for booklets 


You ean bave any or all of these three book lets—they'‘re 
. (2) “What Users 













ve. 
of silage and filling of silos. 
write mention size of yours! jo—ask 
dealer's name, if you don’t know him. 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. Company 
Box 12, Canton, Ohio 
















Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
uarantee is based on what » +" tests have proved that the 
ppleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 
Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade too! steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
ehearing cut. Wiengths of cut, 6-16 to 24 inches. ‘Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
lever controls feed rolle and table. Independent belt driven blower, on 





Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
all types ofsilos,how built,etec.; 
ful) of silage and silo facta of 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., «76 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, rea! value. Sent {ree—write! 

Successful Farming does not accept any advertis- 
ing from firms whose honesty we are not willing to 
guarantee. 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle. 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 
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EGGS AND EGG-MACHINES 


By CHARLES M. BARNITZ 





gin Cloaca 


© the majority, an egg is simply an 

article laid by a hen and consists 

of three parts—shell, white and yolk, 

and is good to eat when fresh. But, while 

the public accepts anything laid by a hen 

an egg, there are what may be termed 
“near eggs’’ and real eggs. 

This was demonstrated by the New 
York Experiment Station, for, in the anal- 
yses of four hundred eggs from different 
breeds of poultry, it found much difference 
in their contents and, as a result of the ex- 
periment, declares a real first class egg 
consists of 65.7 per cent water, 13.2 per 
cent protein, 8.9 per cent fat, 11.4 per cent 
shell and .8 per cent mineral in addition 
to shell. And the total dry matter is 38.{' 
per cent protein, 35.6 per cent mineral, 
and 25.9 per cent fat. 

An examination of the egg apparatus 
finds it intwo parts—the ovarium, or egg 
cluster, and the oviductus or egg tube. A 
close study of these will show their size 
and output depend on the egg capacity 
of the hen, the season of the year aaa what 
is fed, for, to make eggs, the hen must have 
egg maker and what goes to eggs is always 
surplus over her bodily needs. 

The Ovarium 

The yolk cluster is born in the chick 
and, at first, there are two of these that 
are similar in appearance, but, strange to 
relate, development switches from 
right and centers in the left ovary and 
soon the right is absorbed or remains 
stationary. A Frenchman, who claimed 
to count six hundred of these ova in a day- 
old-chick by the aid of the miscroscope, 
was much ridiculed by his contemporaries 
and some so-called modern experts have 
joined in the laugh. But it is now general- 
ly accepted that the seed of the eggs a hen 
can lay in her life time are there when she 
breaks the shell and whether she reaches 
the limit of her capacity depends on the 
man behind the hen. 

Dr. Raymond Pearl, of the Maine Ex- 
periment Station, recently reported that 
after examining a large number of hens, 
they had counted three thousand six hun- 


as 


dred and five in the highest and nine 
hundred and fourteen in the lowest egg 
producer 

In spring, when all the birds lay, the 
ovarium of a drone hen spruces up and 
rolls out the yolks, but in winter, when 
eggs bring big money, her egg cluster 
shrinks to almost nothing. 

Ova range in size from the full golden 


the finished normal egg back to 


a mus- 
» 


yolk of 
the tiny seed yolks smaller than 
tard seed. A full sized yolk contains 5 
per cent water, 45 per cent oil, and 1 per 
cent each of color, albumen, and ash, 
and, as the hen assimilates her food, what 
is surplus over her bodily needs is 
the embryo yolks until they att full 
size and drop in the oviductus and that 
generally an orderly 


un 


1s succession 


The yolk is contained in a transparent 
skin called the vitelline membrane and 
all are enclosed temporarily in ovisacs 
They are attached to the spine near the | 


the | 


fed into | 











Don’t Send Me One Penny 


You don’t need money to 
get a brand new, latest 
model, 6-passenger Ford 
Touring car. I've given over 100 Forés on mf 
wonderful new plan. If you have no car and 
want one, drop me a postal saying: “1 want 
you to send me a Ford auto free.”* 


Auto Tom, 569 S. 17th St., Omaba, Neb. 
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5. Entrance of Intestine. 6. Reetum. 7. Vent. 

. a For the Small Farmer 
left kidney by a thin membrane, or| Ghidtoen Tatty cow end heres. a few 
pedicle, and hang down midway of the feed all Ste More milk and butter, 
fowl’s body, like a bunch of cherries from product’ Gu i Foor feed bil bill tn ts. - 

| the bough. aay wage, mapes nee. baa c 
As the yolk is fed the thin pedicle that Door and Lansing Si i sizes. 
holds it to the backbone stretches, the pon l ae Dg det 





yolk capsule expands and the increasing 
weight gradually lowers the yolk to the| 


oviductus and, when it is full size, a thin | How One Pair of Pigeons 


white belt, the stigma, appears from the 
top clear around its circumference, and | Earned Me One Thousand Dollars 
Read thistrue and convincing story by 


this opens, beginning at the top, and the | 
golden yolk falls into the oviductus where | ao indiana man 60 years old, showing 
it becomes a finished egg while the rup- | want can be done with Firmessh Ress 
tured ovisac is absorbed. | Me it Dace he og Sse Bosh 4.9 Say A; 
A full yolk is composed of layers of | smail, grow Dig. Full particulars and 
white and yellow cells and in the middle ees the 195 tee book. Write for it 
is a vase shaped center or nucleus of white PLYMOUTH ROOK SQUAB CO. 350 Howard St.Melrose,Mass 
yolk. On the top of this center is the mie —_ oan 
blastoderm or receptacle for the germ of 
life from which develops the chick, the 
fertilization of the egg occurring shortly 
after the egg enters the oviductus and be- 
fore the albumen is thrown about the yolk. | 















Save money by using a VIM 1\% H.P. Farm Motor 
tor churning. washing, ,pumping, eoperating. spraying, 


The Oviductus ee Se PET on emis poate ‘tloe, ® = 
The oviductus is a whitish tube, about | fire esses poarantecd. Yoon sv -} KA 





The Vim Motor Co., 607 Water St., Sandusky, Oo 
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YOU CAN READ THE LAST WORD ON 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 
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two feet long in the average hen, and is| 
somewhat larger than the great intestine. 
Numerous blood vessels ramify over esl 
surface and it folds upon itself in three 
| principal convolutions. 
| While presenting but one Te i 
on the exterior, on the interior the tube 
has three departments,—the infundibulum, 
the uterus and the cloaca, each having a 
distinct function in making the egg. The 
infundibulum furnishes the albumen, or 
white; the uterus makes the shell ‘and | 
colors it; the cloaca is the waiting room 
where the calcareous shell hardens and 
from which it later emerges into the outer 
world. This is certainly an interesting 
process. When the yolk drops from the 
ovarium the funnel shaped mouth of the 
infundibulum swings beneath and catches | 
it and the golden ball, by the contraction 
of the muscles of the tube, starts to rotate | 
| down the passage. Its entrance excites the | 
glandular membrane of the tube to action 
and at once a dense layer of albumen is | 
thrown about the yolk, and from its oppos- 
ite poles filaments of denser albumen are 
|thrown out, and by the rotary motion of 
}the yolk these are twisted in different 
directions. | 
These twisted cords are the chalazae, | 
one adhering to the skin at the small end 
of the egg, the other having hold at the! 
other end. They act as anchors to keep | 
the yolk in place slightly above center, 
hold the yolk from breaking through the | 
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| PHILADELPHIA, PA. For Sale Everywhere 
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Ten Times the Profits of Chickens 
Tresch yom (called squabs) sell for 40 to 60¢ 
eS ing to the season) at 3 to 4 weeks 
large city markets are aways offer- 















palate SQUABCO.Adel, Ia. 
Evaporating 


Lice Killer FREE 


To try for 10 days at my risk and expense. Rid your 
chickens now of deadly pests. Fumes do all the work. 
No powdering, no salve, no dipping, no trouble. Lice ab- 
solutely banished instantly. llar size can sent postpaid 
on ten days free trial. Send name today for free book and 
valuable information. Agents Wanted. €.J. Reefer, 
Poultry Expert, 500 Neison Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogud 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


SQUABS and POULTRY for PROFIT 














thin albumen and striking against the! r Book tells ‘How to Make Money Raising Pou 
| hi , & agat ot ry Squabs. 3oM Ep epepalenedin of AF wy A, tn KN a 
|shell, act as springs against shock, and, Mailed free, Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 20, Clinton, Tow 





6and &8c¢C.O0. D. Money 
back for ‘dead ones. Pampb- 
let FR Box 33. 

Cc. M. ar — Richfield, Pa 


though the egg may be turned, these | 
twisted cords, when the egg is horizontal, 
always keep the germ side of the yolk on | 
top, so that when the hen turns her eggs | 
| in the nest the germ is always beneath her | 
| warm body to get the hatching heat. 


As the yolk continues to rotate on down GUINEA PIGS & ae 


through the tube it receives two thin | - 
layers of albumen and, when it | Please mention Successful Farming 
narrow end of the infundibu- | when writing to advertisers. 
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jum, a double parchment-like skin of very 
dense albumen surrounds it. 

This seems a single skin, so close are the 
twotogether, but it may!be divided and at 
the b end of the egg it does separate to 
form the air cell, which is simply a space 
between the two skins, about the size of a 
dime in a fresh and enlarging as the 
egg incubates or deteriorates. 

Thus the yolk is surrounded by three 
coats of albumen and these, by analysis, 
consist of 84 per cent water, 12)4 per cent 
pure albumen, a cent mineral and 24% 
per cent sugar. The white constitutes the 
main part of the egg and is the chief ma- 
terial that enters into the composition of 
the chick as it develops in the shell. 

The yolk is 45 per cent oil, the remainder, 
except 3 per cent, is water, and little of the 
volk matter is used in incubation except 
in the last two days, when most of t. 
yolk is drawn into the chick, to be used for 
heat in the first thirty hours after. it has 
hatched. 

These layers of albumen are also shock 
absorbers to protect the embryo concus- 
sion and, being poor heat conductors, 
they protect the egg from sudden chill 
when the broody on leaves the nest. 
Having received its oval form, the e 
sharp end front, now enters the uterus, the 
shell making department. The walls of 
the uterus at once exude a thick white fluid 
which is thrown onto the egg skin, con- 
denses and forms the shell. This consists 
of 97 per cent carbonate of lime, 1 per 
cent shenphete of lime and 2 per cent 
animal matter. 

At the end of the uterus, in some breeds, 
pigment is secreted and this pigment gives 
color to the shell. 

The calcareous material of the shell is 
made up of a myriad of minute crystals, 
between which are many pores which ad- 
mit oxygen to the developing chick and 
also through which the carbonic acid gas, 
breathed by the chick, escapes. 

From the uterus the egg is borne to the 
cloaca, where the shell further hardens and 
where it rests until laid. 

To pass from ovarium to the end of the 
infundibulem requires from four to six 
hours. To pass from entrance of uterus 
to the cloaca requires from twelve to 
twenty hours. To manufacture a perfect 
egg in the average hen requires about two 
days, several eggs being under process of 
construction at the same time in different 
degrees of development. 


SOUR MILK FOR YOUNG 
CHICKENS 


Sour milk can be utilized in one of the 
best possible ways by feeding it to growing 
chickens. When the time arrives to pre- 
pare the cockerels for market, a proper 
mixture of cracked corn and sour skimmed 
milk or butter-milk makes one of the best 
and most appetizing rations for the you 
birds, For Dest results the corn shoul 
be soaked several hours in the milk. The 
corn may be put in pails and the milk 
poured on until the top of the corn is sub- 
merged three or four inches. When this 
has n absorbed more milk should be 
added at intervals until the mixture is 
wanted for feeding. A liberal supply of 
this ration, given in clean feeding vessels, 
will keep the young chicks growing rapidly, 
and insure their being plump and in excel- 
lent condition for market.—W. F. P. 


DUCKS FOR MEAT AND EGGS 


Which is better for general purposes, 
Indian Runner or White Pekin ducks? 
Which are the better layers?—J. A. 

The Indian Runner excels as a laying 
duck. As a matter of fact where given | 
proper care, they are almost equal to 
chickens. They are layers and not de- 
signed for meat purposes. On the other 
hand the White Pekin duck is a fine meat 
bird but could not be expected to lay 
more than three dozen eggs during the 


| cannot control. 
|must be kept from danger as much as 


with a 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SAFETY FIRST| 


Note: This department is for the use of our readers. 
We shall print herein warnings against all sorts of dan- 
ger and losses and we solicit clippings from local news- 
papers ,or your own story of calamaties that have 
recently startled your locality. For instance, suppose 
a@ farm house burns down as a result of defective fue 
or a stroke of Lightning. or a horse is killed by a bull, or 
a man siides off the hay stack upon a pitch fork. Tel! 
us aboutit with as few words as possible yet state facts. 
We will use the best of these examples each month and 
comment thereon, showing how to avoid losses.—- Editor 











“The home of W. 8. Smith, farmer, was 
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SMALL COLONY HOUSE 


In the April number of Successful Farm- 
ing, I notice where W. F. T., Mich., asks 
about plans for a good poultry house. I 
have tried several plans and examined 
numerous bulletins since I have been han- 
dling poultry, but the latest plan I have 
is one | have built myself, and i think is far 
superior to any other I have seen. 

he size of house is six feet deep, twelve 
feet long, with five foot walls at back and 


| seven feet at front. 


Three feet. from the ground I have asolid 


burned to the ground after being struck by | board floor, with runway. at west end 


lightning. \ 
caped injury and possible death by being 
out in the barn where they sought shelter 
after just arriving home from town in 
their auto.” 

Such is the story that is almost daily in 
the newspapers during thesummer months. 

If this home had been properly rodded, 
(it was not rodded at all) there would not 
have been this loss from lightning. The 
loss is greater, even in this case, than the 
mere loss of the dwelling and its contents, 
though partially ins . At this season 
it is a great set back to be thrown out of a 
home, and compelled to take valuable time 
from the field work to erect a new home. 

Every farm building should be protected 
by g lightnin s which is the only 
safety against lightni , and insured to its 
full value against loss by fire or wind. 


Auto Smashed by Train 


When Messrs. Looney, Keith and Brad- 
shaw thought they could drive the auto 
between a disconnected freight train be- 
fore it closed up, they were mistaken. The 
train came together with a sudden crash 
and caught the car. By the merest chance 
none were killed, though the car was 
smashed almost flat. 

Auto drivers are generally too reckless. 
vey few stop, look, and listen at a rail- 
re crossing, or any other dangerous 
place. It always seems possible to beat 
danger—and they sometimes do not, as in 
this case. It may take a little longer to 
slow up at a dangerous point, but you may 
live to tell of it. 


Killed by Tree 


Arthur Elliston was cutting down trees 
and in trying to release one that had 
lodged, was caught and crushed to death 
beneath it. 

One should study very carefully the 
probable movement and direction of fall of 
a lodged tree and plan his escape before 
actually dislodging it. One is apt to get 
entangled in brush, or stumble over a 
limb or log in a hasty retreat from danger 
so these things should all be figured out 
before starting a tree to fall. Look out for 
falling dead limbs that may be broken off 
in the felling of trees. One can make a 
tree fall any desired place by proper 
cutting. 

Kicked by Colt 


A reader in Montana tells us about the 
almost fatal kick, which left her eight 
ear old boy crippled for life, due to his 
oe allowed, as part of his duty, to water 
a colt far too strong for the lad. The colt 
filled up on cold water, jerked away and 
the boy in stooping to catch the rope got 
a kick on the side of his head. 

Many terrible accidents happen to farm 
children due to just such carelessness in 
allowing children to handle animals they 
Children are reckless and 


possible. 
Killed by Saw 


S. P. Jenson, a farmer, was sawing wood 
wer saw and got too close to the 
saw. is clothing caught and quicker 
than a flash he was drawn into the saw. 

Every dangerous piece of machinery 
should be shielded so that such an accident 
is impossible. There is no reason for get- 





ting close to the part necessarily exposed, 
and the other part should be encased so 





season There isno general purpose duck. 





clothing could not catch. 


The family miraculously es-| where chickens can go ——— to scratch 


in straw for grains which is always clean 
and free from dust. The front of this is 
covered with wire netting, so the sun shines 
in all day in winter time, thus making a 
warm, dry place for them to scratch. On 
the ground floor I have six feet at west end 
for a dry dust bath, and where I can feed 
a mash in trough just outside the pen 
where they can reach through a crack 
made for the purpose to eat. This should 
also have a wire netting in the front. 

The other six feet are used for roosts and 
nesting places, having a partition of can- 
vas between, in order to avoid any draught 
and still give plenty of fresh air, only leav- 
ing room enough at the rear for chickens 
to pass from one side to the other. 

he droppings boards are built one foot 
above the ground, across the east end, and 
three feet wide, On this is placed two 
roosts, and the nests are made underneath 
at end which can be entered by chickens 
from the inside, while eggs may be gather- 
ed from outside, having a door in end for 
that purpose. 

The other two feet above droppings 
boards, across the end should be remov- 
able also, for cleaning the dro oping boards. 
The front of this part shoul be a tight 
board front with a door three feet wide 
where one can enter when necessary. 

I have a shelf upstairs where I keep 
water, grit and a hopper of dry mash and 
laying ood. This pen is for ten hens and 
one cock bird, and keeps them busy and 
singing all the time. have a runway 
where they can run on a patch of blue 
grass during the summer, which supplies 
them with green feed. 

In case of stormy weather, I drop a cur- 
tain down in front of the house to keep 
snow from blowing in, and getting straw 
wet. : 

This gives one an open front house, 
and still avoids any draughts of cold air 
blowing directly upon the fowls.—W. F. 
Chambers, Colo. 


BUILDING HINTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 15 

There are copper nails, and zinc nails, 
but these are too expensive for ordinary 
use. But zinc clad shingle nails, and the 
cut nails I spoke of, will last as long as 
the average shingle. 

The fault of most roofsis not in the quality 
of shingle used, but in the quality of nail 
used. The shingles get loose, one blows 
off, then another, and so your roof is soon 
leaking —all for the want of a shingle nail. 

Lumber that Lasts 

As to shingles, cedar and cypress of good 
thickness, will last a life time if properly 
secured by good nails. 

And there should be judgment used in 
regard to lumber used in buildings. Any 
part that is apt to be more or less wet, as 
sills, porch posts, porch floors, outside 
steps, etc., should be of cypress, cedar or 
red wood. Your carpenter should know 
what parts of a building decay first. 

The foundation of a.house should be a 
good one, well set in good mortar, or better 
yet, of solid concrete. You don’t want 
frost in the cellar, nor water. Concrete to 
the ground line, then brick set in cement 
mortar makes a good foundation. A 


cracked foundation not only looks bad, but 
lets thé house sag in some part, and that 
| cracks the walls. 











LETTERS and COMMENTS 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
fer our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views hereia quocctees y. our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. jo not esk to 
agree with them or with BY We will as 
raany reasonable letters as our space permit. 


EXPLODES A BOMB 
I protest against the partisan trend of your paper. 
If it is the purpose of your publication to champion 
Democratic doctrine, you had better label your 
sheet. I am informed that one of the members of 
your company was offered the position of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and if that be true it 
accounts for “- de apne @: but I protest against 
the cheap f ou are uttering, to wit: 
There is not a well-informed business man who 
is not convinced that in the matter of charges for 
mail carrying the railre are not being treated 
with justice, and the Philadelphia Record and New 
York World editorially have endorsed that opinion. 
Your Mr. Welliver has adopted the — trick of 
= ublishing partial facts, in his eulogy of Mr. Burle- 
son 
In Mr. Walker's narrow and prejudiced article 
in this month's issue he states that railroad presi- 
dents and other trust magnates have laid off men, 
closed factories and made times to influence 
voters. What silly ranting. Life long democrats 
in this section are so disgusted with the achieve- 
ments (?) of this administration that were the presi- 
dential election to take place now, the party in 
power would get the worst thrashing in its history 
The opening paragraph of his article contains the 
amusing statement that the cost of living has not 
been materially reduced. If you and he are not 
idiots, you would not dare to suggest that there 
has been any reduction in that cost. Some years 
ago, | was somewhat shocked to hear a really fine 
old gentleman say that his long experience led him 
to conclude that all democrats were fools or seoun- 
drels, and I am beginning to realize that he told the 
truth. The administration has messed about every- 
thing it touched: it violated the Constitution by 





exempting labor organisations from pena for 
criminal acts; it pardoned some of the murderous 
structural iron workers; it passed the nefarious 
Seamen's Act, which invited war; it has branded 
every succesaful buune »s3 concera of large size as a 


gang of thieves; it has oppressed every line of busi- 
ness, and it has damaged the working man more 
than all the panics have done; it has made us a 
nation of fools by its ridiculous bungling in Mexico; 
and it has displayed a narrow and bigoted course 
by separating from ita diplomatic corps the able 
and experienced officials who happened to have 
republican proclivities. Its cabinet has one able 
man, Garrison, ace ace of Stateis a mounte- 
bank aod gas bag. 

[t ia not my intention te argue Mis views, 
. ut I simply want to say to you that if you are 

ing to carry on a dem senate campaign mm your 
hak, I am done with it; and I venture the advice 


that you are proving y ourself an ubmi fox 
when you start making explanations of democratic 
blunders. —¢ Howarth. 


Comment: It is sufficient to say that Mr 
Welliver and Mr. Walker are not Democrats. 
Both live in Washington where they can get behind 
the scenes. If it does not agree with newspaper 
opinion or partisan prejudice as above expressed, it 
only shows that there may be two sides to any 
question.—Editor. 


BREEDERS ATTENTION 

The American Society of Agriculture is now pre- 

aring to publish its annual Directory of Live Steck 
Droste. which will be a to our entire 
me mberahip without cost. he purpose of the 
directory is to guide our aad in making pur- 
chases of pure-bred breeding stock. 

We would appreciate your announcing to your 
readers that we will print the names of all respon- 
able breeders of pu horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, and poultry without charge. These 5 
will appear in the directory under the pr —— 
county and state, so that members of t 
can readily learn the location of breeders nearest te 
them. 

We are particalarly anxious to publish the names 
of the smaller breeders—mean who are just getting 
started aad who are not yet ia position to exhibit 
their stock or advertise extensively. We can hel 
sach breeders to “ome more firmly establi 
without expense to them, and at the same time put 
our membership in touch with good stock at com- 
paratively low prices. 

It will alee laverest many of your readers to learn 
that we have decided to enlarge our 1916 director 
by adding to it a classified list of responsible br 
ers of improved fie . including corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, clover, alfalfa, potatoes, and the other 
classes of seeds extensively used by our members 
throughout this country. 

rhereis no advertising popes for sale in our direc- 
tory as it is not published 

<poowes live statin +, or seeds 

who desire to have their names and addresses listed 

in our next directory should write 4 once for an 

information blank, te A. Treasurer, 

na American Seciety of Agriculture, "732 Federal 
Chicago. 

Y our co-operation in putting your readers in 
touch with this opportunity to increase their — 
withont expense to them will be mutually a 
ciated.—The American Society of Agric 
J. W. Bolte, Managing Director. 
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FARMERS INDIFFERENT 
I take this opportunity to express 

appreciation of your paper in 

the article “The at Court,” by 

Seoor. . Your paper with the ex 

American Co-operative Journal, at Chicago, 


you my 
especially 


Alson 


of The 


is the 


only farm paper that I have noticed that has shown 


any interest in the matter in 


case was protests 
freight rates by the +4; 
Farmers C ative Association, 

Wm. Hy Was 


Washingto tim 
We-President an W. Shorthill, 


lowa, 
ton, Nebraska, ‘ne association 


detail. You will 
notice in the grain rate hearing that our side of the 
led and made 


Council 


ioe 


repre- 


sents the ay coun ators of seven north-western 
states to the number of about 2500, and some of 


the officers and me 
ance at the hearing, but [ am sorry to say 


mbers were in nent ye 


majority of the farmers and the local county pal ac 


have been 
matter. 


tfectly indifferent in o- 


ile the rail have 


method of advertising and petitions to > io 


hua 
they were circulated very indolen 


the pohie im their , the Council sent out 
reds of copies of petitions for signatures, but 
But on the 


whole, I think the protests made the farmers, 
we mate by she fe 


grain dealers, livestock shi 


mest 
packers and shippers have made a showing that 
will carry great weight with the Interstate 


merce Commission, and we h 
be granted.—E. H. Day, South Dakota. 
omment: It is ever thus. The farmers 
unite to further their own interests. 
different when it comes to such a matter as 
millions of dollars leas to them. What 
reason? What's the remedy?—Editor. 


the raise will not 


do not 


They are in- 


means 
is the 


SWINDLERS WORKING FARMERS 


Successful Farmi 
ways take it, as I hi 


I have been taki 
time, and hope to 
much. 
country and believing that 


farmers, I will tell you what I want 


for some 

it very 
I am coming to you to help the farmers of our 
you want to help the 


rou to do. 


There are some men going over this ee 
y 


fast as railroad and awto can carry them. 
are selling the Novelty Ironing Board. N 
me tell you what they are doing to the good 
farmers. They go to some small town, put 
office with two or three men, then th 
out over the country and sella few boar 


ow let 
honest 
up an 


eon 


they will look up the good honest farmer and brag 
on his farm, his wife, and baby, and finally they 


isay,* 


“Now, Mr. Farmer, our business is getting 


so large that we can't look after it all, as we have 


a patent on the board for the U. 8.” 
— Mr. 


and they will 
Farmer how he can make money fast 


being their general manager, and they want 
+ 4 Farmer to look after a crew of men for them, 
ar nd so finally they get out notes to be paid after 


Mr. Farmer has 
of the board. 


lots of money from the sale 
Mr. Farmer signs the note and thinks 


he is going te make money fast, but alas when he 


goes to 1 the board he gets leit. 


They have 


taken in lets of them in this country and not a man 


wey make good, so 


I want you to warn the farmers 


for I know they can’t make good, but.will have to 


pay, those notes just the same. ; 
f they have not beenin your state they will 
so be on your guard.—D. U., Tenn 


come, 


WINS OUR POULTRY CONTEST 


The pen of | ( 
in the afternoon. I deferred acknowl 
their receipt one day, so I could tell you 

“perform”. The whole five are beautiful 


ingtons arrived June 3rd, 


ent of 


ha bee 


greenish black, and carry thernselves like ao 


bred aristocrats that they are. 


I have heard Chat 


hens will not lay anti! a week after transportation 
to a new place, but I brought in ee from their 


coop this morning, the 
arrival. 
pleasure a owner and m experionee x 
equally as good layers as the a 


after their 
A pure bred fow] is a source of pride and 
rovesthem 
Pqunghills, af 


and I wou 4 certainly advise = ie to keep 


eS stock. 


am very much elated over winning this prize 
and I wish to thank Successful Farming for putting 


up the prize and the judges for awardi 
It may interest you to know that I 


about 


received inquiries from tet paw of th py - ooun- 
the 


<5 in going ee about the birds an 
which shows something of the 
medium. 


price of 


of your as advertising 
ne of the letters was from an unsuccessful con- 
testant, who wanted to see uy letter, the one that 


drew the prise, and 
published. 


hoped it would be 


He congratulated me as the winner. 
~sone conqeh ay my thanks for the pen of Orping- 
tons and t wishes for the future success of 


Successful Farming.—C. L. A., Mich. 
BEAR THEIR OWN RISK 
Do all you can to prevent war: 
the United States 
Laicitania. 
when they take foreiga ships. 
Comment: Every citizen has some 


I can’t see why 

#0 much over the 

For my part let all take their own risk 
—4 sear 


, Kone. 


bilities towards our government as well as our ove 


ernment bears some responsibilities toward 
citizen who leaves our shores. No 


every 
has a 


moral right to take such risks, at a time like this, 


mp 6 tad stronge 


we in case of death, ht lead owr nation into 
ngers had a 
L wt NE ng ut bore a greater moral 


our country pobead tw a Their lows has led 


this nation into 0 guise of war. We 
not assume nation > a for fi 
through fool-hardy risk.—Editor 


veo fost 
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REGARDING RAILROAD STOCKS 
— pe a old x. . 4A men of the north- 
wes want to congratulate you on your railro: ad 
articles. Also the fact that you call attention to t}. 
land grants and bonuses they have received. 

Are you, however, overlooking in your plan of 

rates on a valuation, that they should be 

to ove their investment and how much 

of present cost has been each year from 
“Earnings” added as “Betterments?” 

Also as to financing, you understand how their 
stock has been wat now why not require them 
to assess their stockho until they pay in a fund 
ee tee the pew value of their stock? ith roads 

below par this would give them mo: 
ey to une and inthe gasp of roads that are aad hav 
paying dividends beca: large earnings had 
baal Es Up their roads, ey oar woe have money 
to —— instead of borrowing on short 
ies notes. I ~~ have missed it, but I have never 
seen this line of ut to them. 

The roads are bond ‘or their cost or more 

Now even if abi excessive eeoninen, water stock has 
na or more, the r are rowers 
oma  ? f ‘oe Why not put in some 
capitall—A. L 


A FREE STATE FAIR 
State Fairs are mile posts in a commonwealth 's 
progress and es a They are miniature 
univversitia of kno 
For this reason, To; and Shawnee county 
have placed their State Fair at Topeka on the same 
basis with their free schools. Next September the 
first Free State Fair ever held in the United States 
will be held in this city 
A special tax levy has just been voted by the 
people of the county t © Pay the Fair premiums, 
embracing every exhibit on the ground, and as a re- 
sult, the Kansas State Fair Association has an- 
nounced that there will be no general admiasion 
charge at the 1915 fair. 
is something new in the fair world, and fair 
men and exhibitors all over the country have be- 
come very much interested. The experiment ma) 
revolutionize fair exhibitions everywhere; it may 
and doubtiess will result, if Topeka ka reglizes her 
tions, in making every big fair im the 
country free.—Samuel LK. Lux, President. 


ON THE LAND QUESTION 

Why not advocate getting rid of the mmnouely 
“land Jaw” that creates the etitious values before 

you talk so about the ‘‘single tax."’ 

Maybe if the law did not allow land monopol} 
there would not be much so called “unearned 
increment.’ 

The land title laws permit and encourage land 
monopoly. Taxation would not remove that law 
Tax or “‘license’ not get rid of the whiskey 
evil. Willit cure the evil of land monopoly? 

While not eae cuneng te g° into a discusson at this 
time, I write these ts to start you thinking 

Con ment: Land al commonly calle 

omment: value tax, c 
Single tax, would go far towards removing fictitious 
land values, and therein would be much of its bene- 
fit. —Editor. 


RECOMMENDS SOCIALISM 
No progressive citizen, no patriotic, law-abiding 
God-fearing, home-loving citizen in the United 
States, can re om especially 
‘Ferreted Facts For Farmers,” “Padding Postal 
Payments,” “The Question at Court’’ ia recent 
issues, others of a similar character that have 
e| appeared in Successful we almost monthly 
for the last twelve years, and endorse either of the 


old political ies x he still be a 
citizen. Doth Republi oad Gomoesa, are a 
responable for these +3 a * let's e = 

the Socialist party for one term. e can't 
make matters worse and there is a bright prospect 


of getting better conditions 
Farmers and mperns men ought to unite and do 


some “busting” of politi machinery and the 
best way to do itis to elect « geod werkis majority 
in the next Congress. In your edit on page 


seven of the May issue, — say “Bankers get what 
they want by the strength ee organis- 
The farmers can a nly ot what they want 
by united effort,” ete., fri 's unite for better 
law canbers, better jodeen, better executive officers 

nd. To do this we will have to have a 


Secialist Congress 
officer who betrays his trust.—D. W. W., Mo. 


A NEIGHBOR TESTIFIES 

Your Successful Farming is one of the best and 
most honest farm journals I have oe =. and I 
have been a subscriber for tte “The Ques- 
tion at Court” and “Ferreted Facts for Farmers’ 
are what we want. I live wee miles from the 
~ neighbors here onl wee ued yy wo 

i t pay y one- tax 
a 2 forunt Moker gD and have 
better roads and so forth , Wash. 
Comment: C. neighbors are under the 
so called single ~. “Nuf said.” —Editer. 
COULD STAND IT STRONGER 


I like your stand on the “Land Question” very 
much and only wish you cquld come out a litte 


are 
we dot 


i teete case taint off what we produce, consume 
and save and ail placed on iand values we bold, it 
would farming 


stimulate and at the same time 
reduce the farmers’ taxes, but = farmers as 





yet can sce it that way.—W. T. , Til 
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LICE ON FOWLS 


To keep the poultry house free from lice, 
ve spray regularly with a good disinfectant 
hich we purchase by the gallon and mix 
ith water in the proportion desired. This 
eeps the house clean, but disinfection of 
the house, perches, ete., will not remove 
ce from the fowls. To do this, we use 
mmmercial sulfur and find it a most effi- 
cient remedy. 

During the winter I noticed the hens 
icting as if cothered by lice and uponinves- 
tigation found some of them were badly 
infested. Then I got busy, 1 took a large 
nailful of fine, dry ashes, mixed with them 
a generous quantity of flowers of sulfur, 
and poured the whole into a shallow box, 
so the hens could dust themselves. You 
may be sure they were not long in takin 
advantage of this bath, and the air, as wel 
as thei feat hers, was soon filled with the 
fine dust. I replenished the bath as was 
needed and in a few days, the hens were 
rid of their tormentors. 

During the sitting and hatching season, 
| think that sulfur is the best thing one can 
use as a preventive as well as a cure for the 
Sody lice on hens, A little of the powder 
sprinkled in the nest and among the 
feathers of the sitting hen, will insure her 
safety from the pests and will not injure 
either the eggs or the chicks when they 
batch. 

If at any time the young chickens show 
signs of lice, a thorough dusting of the 
mother hen with the sulfur will banish 
the trouble in short order.—Mrs. John 
Borky. 


KEEPING POULTRY FROM THE 
HOG LOT 


It is not infrequent that the lot where 
the hogs are fed is quite near the farm 
premises and consequently is one of the 
haunts of the farm poultry. At fattening 
time, of course, it is generally desirable to 
have the corn lying about the hogs in 
ubundance, while to have it thus before 
the farm poultry (especially when the 
latter is not to be fattened) would be 
deplorably wasteful and actually detri- 
mental to the poultry, especially laying 
hens. 

However, this trouble can be elummated 
in the following manner: Provide a small 
enclosure large enough to accommodate | 
the number of hogs that are kept. This 
should be feneed in any suitable way so 
that the fencing will be impassable to the 
poultry. Special woven wire fence serves 





well. The top should also be covered. 
A small opening is made in the enclosure | 
large enough to let the hogs enter. In this | 
doorway a bag partly filled with sand is | 
suspended. The bag should be of a size 
o as practically to fill the entrance open- 
ing. The hogs are strong enough, to raise 
this with their snouts = uickly learn to 
do it, while it is too heavy for a chicken to 
. C. G. 


vas. 


CHICKEN POX 

My black Minorca chickens all have 
sore heads, but do not seem to be seriously 
sick. Can you tell me what is the matter 
and suggest a remedy?—T. W. W., N. J. 

There are a number of diseases, symp- 
toms of which are sore eyes, but since no 
other symptoms are mentioned, it is quite 
likely that these chickens have become 
infected with chicken pox. Apply car- 
bolized vaseline or glycerine containin 
2 per cent carbolic acid, to the birds? 
heads, Treatment should be accompanied 
by cleaning and disinfecting the houses 
and yards and the feeding troughs and 
drinking vessels. The affected birds should 
be isolated and every precaution taken to 
keep the disease from spreading. 
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The Price of Progress 


Panama Canal stands as 
one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the 
highest engineering skill, but the 
best business brains of the nation, 
backed by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be 
foreseen made it necessary to re- 
place the present canal with a 
new and larger waterway of the 
sea-level type, to be built in the 
next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new 
canal would be the means of a 
great saving in time and money 
to the canal-using public, because 
of the rapid progress in canal 
engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what certainly will 
happen again. 





One Policy 


Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. 
Switchboards, cables, wires and 
the telephone instrument itself 
were changed time and again, as 
fast as the advancing art of the 
telephone could improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced 
service rates and added subscrib- 


ers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at 
an expense exceeding the cost of 


the Canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, al- 
ways apace with the telephone 
requirements of the public. And 
the usefulness of the telephone has 
been extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
genuine black walnut. highly polished. Shoots with great force and 


accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. 


If any repairs are Phi 
needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. Daisy 
This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 
WRITE ME TODAY fer complete description of thie splendid eir rifle and for details of my 
new easy plan by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
WRITE NOW while you have the matter in mind. | know you will be delighted with my 


dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 74 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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RUITS ag by the sun have a 


very delicious fresh flavor and if 

rightly prepared and sealed in ‘air- 
tight jars will keep indefinitely. The 
method is pentioubasty successful with all 
sorts of small fruits, strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, cherries, etc. 

In the middle states the best season to 
make these sunshine preserves is from 
about the second week in June to the end 
of July, when the fruits are in their prime 








There seems to be something in the power 
of the direct rays of the sun at that time | 
of year especially adapted to preserving | 
fruit, though blackberries and raspberries | 
can be successfully preserved all through | 
August 
Choose A Bright Day 

Be careful to choose a bright sunshiny 
day for this purpose. It is almost unneces- 
sary to say, that if the sky is overcast or 
e weather a mixture of sunshine and 
shower, the preserves will not be a success. | 
You should never prepare more than five | 
or six pounds of the fruit at one time, 
otherwise it will be crushed out of shape 
by its own weight and the appearance of | 
the preserves will be utterly ruined. | 

Begin operations about nine o’clock in | 
the morning. For every pound of fruit | 
take three quarters of a pound of sugar and 
put the fruit and sugar in alternate layers 
in a preserving kettle. Let this stand until 
the bottom of the kettle is covered with 
J 
l 


+} 
ut 


uice and then heat the whole slowly to 
he boiling point. Put on a cover and let 
t boil slowly for fifteen minutes.- Then | 
remove the scum and pour into shallow 
plates until it is nearly an inch deep 
Place a table in a sunny spot out of doors, 
away from the dust of the road, and put 
each of the legs in a dish of water so that | 
ants cannot crawl upon it. Place the dishes 
of preserves on this table and cover with 
mosquito netting supported above the 
fruit by taller dishes or vases. This is to 
prevent infection from flies and other in| 


sects 
Method of Cooking | 
Leave the preserve to the effect of the | 
sun until about five o’clock in the after- | 
noon, then scrape it all together into one 
big dish, take it into the house, and set in 
a cool place. The object of pouring them | 
together is to obtain the same consistency | 
throughout the entire mass. The next | 
morning, pour the preserve into the plates 
as before and set in the sun. Continue 
this process until the preserve becomes | 
thick. In sunshiny weather this takes | 
about three days, but it is better to give it 
too much time than too little, as you want 
to ensure its keeping perfectly. If it be-| 
gins to rain, after you have started the/ 
preserve, you can keep the mixed fruit 
and sugar in a cool place for about three 
days and then start it again. But if any 
water has reached the preserve or the | 
weather continues to be cloudy, longer! 
than this, it is safer to finish the preserve 
by cooking it on the stove in the usual | 
way and start again with fresh fruit. | 
When the preserve is of the required con- | 
sistency, scrape again into one dish and | 
from this fill small fruit jars that have been | 
sterilized by being placed in boiling water | 
and allowed to cool. It is a good plan to 
your melted paraftin over the top of the 
Fruit before adjusting the rubbers and put- | 
ting on the lids. Then tie a piece of cotton 


| 
| 


UN PRESERVED FRUITS 


By MRS. SARAH MOORE 





batting over the tops and wrap each jar 
in heavy brown paper and put in a cool, 
dark, dry place. 

Preserved Curranis—Currants are es- 
vecially nice preserved by the sun. The 
Dig red, cherry currants are much the best 
and when the preserve is finished, it re- 
sembles the famous imported French pre- 
serve, bar le duc, which is brought in such 
quantities to this country. Wash and | 
stem the currants and allow one pound of | 
sugar to every pound of fruit. Place cur-| 
rants and sugar in alternate layers in a pre- 
serving kettle and proceed as explained in 
the general directions given at the begin- | 
ning of this article. 

Blackberry Sun Preserves—This is really 
the only successful way of preserving the 
flavor and appearance of the blackberry, 
for in the ordinary cooked preserve they 
are simply a black sticky mass of insipid 
sweetness. Use three quarters of a pound 
of sugar fo a pound of fruit and follow 
general directions. 

Cherry Preserve—Sour cherries are the 
most tasty for this but almost any variety 
is good. Use three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of ordinary fruit, but if 
the cherries are very sour a pound of sugar 
would be better. Wash and pit the cher- 
Proceed according to general direc- 





ries. 
tions. 

Gooseberry Preserves—Gooseberries can 
be preserved by using a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit if they are slightly green 
or three quarters of a pound of sugar to a/ 
pound of fruit if they are sweet and ripe. | 
They are also very delicious mixed with 
raspberries in a combination of half and 
half. A preserve that is most appetizing 
with meat can be made of green currants, 
green gooseberries and red raspberries, 
using a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 

Strawberries are at their very best put 
up by the sun. They should be made in} 
combination of three quarters of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit. 

Blueberries can be preserved with the 
same proportion of sugar as strawberries, | 
but are apt to be rather tasteless, unless a 
little lemon juice is added to bring up the 
flavor. 

Pine apple Sunshine—Remove the rough 
peel and the eyes of two pineapples. Cut 
into half inch slices and then into cubes) 
discarding the tough center core. Put the} 
fruit and sugar, pound for pound, into the | 
preserving kettle and let it stand closely | 
covered over night. In the morning edd | 
the juice of half a lemon and half a good | 
sized or one small orange. Put the kettle | 
on the fire and heat slowly to boiling. Skim 
off the froth that rises and cook slowly un- | 
til the pineapple is tender, then cook in| 
the sun as directed. If the pineapple is 
preserved early in the season add three 








| quarts of strawberries to this reéci use | 
| , | 


the juice of a whole lemon and a big orange | 
and you will have another novel and de- 
licious preserve. 


There are many uses for the whites of 
eggs left in making salad dressing, but some 
times one does not want to use all the 
same day. That was the case with me re- 
cently. Those not wanted were set away 
in a shallow dish in a cool, airy place. 
Wanted two days later, the mass was dry 
and hard. Cold water poured on and let 
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Free to 


Mothers 


r The Care and 
Feeding of Infants 
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VERY mother ought to have this 
72-page book to assist her in caring 
for her baby, for it contains more real, 

sensible information than any other book 
of its kind ever published. Everything 
pertaining to the baby’s daily needs is given 
careful consideration and suggestions 
offered that are simple, clear and practical. 

Write for this book today. It is abso- 
lutely free. If you prefer, just write your 
name and address on the margin of this 
page and send it to us. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Use the 
Mellin’s Food 
Method 
of Milk 
Modification 
for your Baby 
























TheonlyKEROSENE 
(coal oil) Iron in the world 
acta w agtersett headeg Han 


ford he Boo 


ectly enor- 
mewnts. "Writs quick far 
or 
terms while your territory is 
etill open 


Sample FREE te Workers = 
THOMAS IRON CO., 71 East 6t. Dayton, 0, 








I SHOW YOU HOW 
To Can Vegetables and Fruits Scientifically 
SEND your name aad i lq > tee Free 
nog tlh REDE Reece or nae 
Mrs. W. T. Price, 513 Peno Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 

















for reliable man or woman; distribute 2000 
free pkgs. Boras Powder with Soaps etc., 
in your town. No money or experience needed. 











stand a short time made -them as good 
as fresh cracked eggs. 


D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sab summer gathering insects, butterflies. | pay 

CASH Ee neni 
2%. os ANGELES, = ” 

Swinealliages, Young herds aspeciaity. 

hed. Prices right. Circular Free. Walter Ruebash. Macomb, Ii! 

Our advertised goods are guaranteed 


worth $5.00-$10.00. All 
omea. . 
2“, 
IMMUNE 0.1.0. Large prolife kind. Pedigrees Furn- 
to be as represented. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON THAT TIRED 
FEELING 


“Folks is beginnin’ again to 
talk about havin’ that tired 
feelin’,”” remarked Aunty Hope- 
ful as she took a seat on the porch 
and picked up her sewing. 
Some of ’em seems to get took with it 
hardest in the spring, but I most generally 
notice that midsummer is the time when 
t's really epidemic. About all that most 

ks need to bring on an attack is to have 
the mercury go to coquetin’ in the shade 
with the hundred mark. Then thoughts 
of hammocks and bathin’ suits begin to 
surge over ’em and the sound of ice tmklin’ 
in a glass comes pretty near bein’ more 
soothin’ to em than a grand opery lullaby. 

“The city must be a terrible easy place 
to get took with this complaint,” contin- 
ied Aunty. ‘‘Almost all the folks who 

ome up here to the lake in July and August 
has got well developed cases of it. I was 
over to ‘Ma’ Harrmman’s the other day, 
just a little while after a new lot of sum- 
mer boarders had arrived. The women 

ks was all settin’ on the porch tellin’ 
each other how poorly they was. There 
wasn’t a one of ‘em but was all tired out. 
And to hear ’em tell of what hard times 
their husbands had had to get through the 
winter, you’d have certainly agreed that 
their men folks was in particular need of 
rest and relaxation. Considerin’ all they 
said it sort of makes one fearful of the re- 
sults to see how hard them men is workin’ 
to take life easy. 

One of ’em woke me up yesterday 
mornin’ prowlin’ around under my win- 
dow about daybreak. I asked him kind of 
tart like, from behind the curtain, what he 
thought he was after. ‘Worms,’ says he, 
as though he was sort ashamed of himself. | 
‘Mrs. Harriman said I'd find a good place 
over here to dig worms.’ That's the way 
this ‘tired feelin’’ affects most of ’em. 
Men folks may be too tired to work but 














they’ve always got energy enough to go 


eed bee 









“The Kodak 
on the Farm.”’ 


OR the sake of showing the dustness uses, the home appeal 

and the pleasures to be derived from picture taking we 

have published a beautifullv illustrated little book under the 
above title. 

Its forty-eigh pages are largely filled with pictures— 
pictures of the kind you would like to take and can take— 
with a Kodak. 

Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of ‘‘THr Kopak 
ON THE Farm.” There is no charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, RocuEster, N. Y. 








fishin’, 

Long about sundown I saw this particu- 
lar invalid draggin’ back to ‘Ma’ Harri- 
man’s. His face was broiled to a lobster 
red and he limped like he had on new shoes 
that didn’t fit. Another candidate for ner- 
vous prostration was limpin’ along with 
him and I heard one of ’em say he had 
blisters all over both hands from rowin’ 
the boat. I guess there wasn’t no mis- 
take about the tired feelin’ they was both 
carryin’ home with ’em last night. Per- 
haps that’s the proper way to take the 
rest cure but it seems to me the process is 
pretty near a first cousin to hard work.”’ 

Orin Crooker. 


HOMEMADE VINEGAR 

My vinegar keg is one of my pet econ- 
omies. Four years ago I purchased an 
ordinary whiskey keg for thirty-five cents. 
| then bought six quarts of the best cider 
vinegar, poured it into the keg, and placed 
t back of the range. Whenever I use the | 
ontents of a fruit jar or jelly glass, pre- 
serves, ete., L-rinse the dish with a little 
water and throw it into the keg. Every- 
thing cleanly in the way of sweets or fruit 
juices are invaluable in making the vinegar 
Canning season is a great help in filling the | 
eg. I boil all cores and skins of fruits, 
nd what I don’t need for jelly I throw into | 
the keg. In this way I can use up quanti-| 
ties of apples that would go to waste other- | 
During canning and pickling time, one | 
ses considerable vinegar. My keg is| 
lways full as I keep making al! the trme. | 
n the last four years all the vinegar I have 
sught was the six quarts I used for a 
tarter, and I have never lost a jar of apple 
itter, chow chow, pickles, ete., that was 
prepared with my somone vinegar.— 


M. G.& 





hat splendid new refrigerator may be a 
veritable death trap these hot days if not 
‘lean. 
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Write me at I have a 32- 
once and get piece Dinner for 

a big pic- Set like this prompt 
ture show- f action. 
ing actual tet tad 

coloring 

of Dinner 


Set. 





You will be delighted with one of these splendid 32-piece Dinner Sets. 
Made of imported material. Beautiful thistle and gold leaf design, four colors. Artistic color 
echeme—a neat, attractive, practical, dignified Dinner Set. Thousands of sets already given 
away. Many want a second set. Send four cents in stamps and I willeend you a large 
illustration of the Dinner Set in colors and tell you about my easy plan by which you can 
quickly earn this splendid Dinner Set, and at the same time fet other desirable presents. 
will also send you a needle case containing 115 needles for all purposes, and a package of 10 
post cards that you can show to your friends as samples of the useful articles you will give 
them with subscription to Successful Farming. Experience not necessary. All you need to do 
is to show a copy of Successful Farming and the needles and cards to your friends and Gey 
quickly order. Send me your name and address today. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, DS 7, Des Moines, lowa 























“Don’t waste your money on flimsy alaminam atensils’’ 
Every time you buy a ‘‘cheap’’ cooking atensil you 
throw money away. Buy 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 











| 
; and save money. Divide the cost by the time they 
5 fast, Vear-Ever’’ aluminum utensils give endur- 
ji 1~ satisfaction. 
; Replace utensils that wear ou 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
| Write for Booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen’’ 
which tells how to improve your cooking 
. 
: demonstrate and sell *‘Wear- 


Men to 
WANTED. Bes Specialties Only 
can furnish seeurity will be considered. 


those who 


_—~s 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. 59 New Kersington, Pa. 


Send me, prepaid ae l-quart *‘Wear-Ever"’ 
stewpan, for which enc 20c in stamps—money 
to be refunded if I'm not satisfied, 

Name 
Address 

















»— 
Get A Better 
Place 


Uncle Sam is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short. 
laces permanent; promotion regu- 
; Facetions with pe 














thousands of va- 

cancies every year, alt kinds of pleasant 

work everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
utticient. 























ceeded, common 
tells about 300,000 
protected posl- 

8. Government 


THIS BOOK 


tions In the [ 


ereus per an 
Places open to American citizens of 18 
or over 
Spectal money back guaran- 
tee if you write Oh for 
Booklet R 905. IT IS FREE. 
EARL HOPKINS, 


| Washington, D.C 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR “ust 
——-~—— oo = WOar 
12 months or replaced free. 
Agents having wonderful 
success. ‘ Price sold 
60boxesin12 hours. Mrs, 
Fields 109 on one 


street. G. -N 
made $35 in one 











Not for sale in 
stores. A hosiery 


day. Sworn f. proposition that 

pore oP y beats them all. Your 
oO . » y 

“A territory still open. Write 


quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
271 Osk St Dayton, Ohio 


Stops surplus fruits and vege- 

tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits—a wonder money mak- 
er on the farm. 

Steh! Cenning Outfit 
All sizes. Fally guaranteed. 
I start you out with everr- 
thing needed. Over 100,000 in use. Prices $4.20 




















ap. rite for big illustrated catalog today—Now. 
¥. 6. Stahl, Bex 452 Quincey, Il 
DAISY FLY KILLER fissc! eran si 
tracts and Kilis all | 

: Gies. Neat, clean, or- 

A % us Bamental, convenient, 

Sl SN cheap. Laate all 

af ) season. Made of 


metal, can*tspill or tip 
over; will not soil of 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
- — paid for $1 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 


© Ase S00 WEEKLY 


Rodinson Folding Beth Tubd. Big seller. Costes Httle, 


be plumbing, little water. Weight 15 lbs, folds into 

oma! roll. Pull length beths, far better than tin tubs. 
@varentoed 1) years. Blue day easily made. Write for free 

offer. Robinson Cabinet Mt. Co., 75 Factories Bidg., Toledo, G 


in Successful 
Don't 











Back of each advertisement 
Farming is an expert in that line. 
hesitate to call on therm. 


| pack 








i teaspoonful salt to each quart. Place 
rubber and partially seal cover. (Cap and 
tip tins.) Consult time table. Remove 


evreanrrev?e ’ 


UCCESSFUL 


S 





MORE ABOUT 
CANNING 


Y the closed boiler method of can- | 


ning, fruits are placed in the cans in 
& raw state and covered with syrups 
varying proportions of sugar and 


of 
water; vegetables are either blanched or 
sealded, dipped in cold water, packed in 
jars, and covered with boiling water to 


which salt is added. The cans are then 
partially sealed and sterilized according to 
the table given in the June issue. One level 
teaspoonful of salt to the quart is the gen- 
eral rule followed, but a little more or less 
may be used according to taste. 

The work may be done in one of the 
various makes of commercial, portable 


j}eanners found on the market, in a wash 


boiler with false bottom and tight fitting 
cover, or a deep kettle, pail, can, or other 
receptacle fitted with cover and false 
bottom. Be sure to provide a false bottom 
as the cans are likely to burst if placed up- 
on the bottom of the boiler. Most com- 
mercial canners and boilers with tight 
fitting covers use only a small amount of 


| water, but when the cover is not tight or 


an open boiler is used, the cans of fruit 


lor vegetables should be completely sub- 
| merged, allowing the water to come well 


| up above the tallest can. 


Have the water 


| boiling and introduce cans gradually to 


prevent bursting. Begin counting time | 
when the cans are put into the boiling 
water. 

The importance and advantages of 
blanching and scalding products to be 
canned were discussed in the first article 
oncanning. Below is a table furnished b 
the United States Department of Agricul-| 
ture, showing the length of time to scald | 
or blanch the various fruits and vegetables: | 

Blanch peas, beans, etc., 3 minutes. 

Blanch corn on cob, 5 to 15 minutes. | 

Blanch pumpkin, squash, mangoes, about 3 
minutes, 

Blanch okra, cabbage, sweet potatoes, 3 minutes. | 

Blanch asparagus, spinach, kale, etc., 3 to 5) 
minutes, 

Blanch rhubarb, beet tops, etc., 1 to 3 minutes. 

Blanch or scald beets, carrots, turnips, etc., 4 
minutes, P 

Scald tomatoes, plums, pears, etc., 1 to 2 minutes. 

Scald peaches, apricots, 1 to 2 minutes. 

Notes: Cook greens, cabbage, chard, from 10 to 
15 minutes before packing to reduce bulk, After 
blanching vegetables, plunge in cold water and 
quickly. } 

If fruits and vegetables are packed in 
containers in a systematic way, a larger 
amount can be put in a given space, and 
the product will keep in better condition. 
In packing, tip the can on the side and slide 
tomatoes, peaches, etc., down carefully 
and pack in place. To make the pack solid 
_ the container with the palm of the 

and. Cut asparagus to fit the cans and 


| 
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Victrola 1V 
$15 
Other sty!-s - 


$25 to $2 ! 


With a 
Victrola in 
the home 
every musical § ° 
longing is sat- 
ished. 











yack half of the heads up and half down. 

he pieces cut off may be canned separate- | 
ly. ~ packing apples, pieces of rhubarb 
etc., turn the can on the side, pack around | 
the edge of the bottom row until pieces | 
begin to fall in toward the center, then | 
pack the center. Repeat for the pl 
rows. 

With the following examples and by | 
careful attention to the directions given in | 


| this and the first article, all kinds of fruit | 


J 

and vegetables may be canned. 
Tomatoes—Grade for ripeness, size, and | 
quality. Seald to loosen skins. Dip in| 
cold water; remove skins; pack whole. 
Fill with tomatoes only and add one level 


jars, tighten covers, and invert to cool. 
Carrots, Parsnips, Sweet Potatoees—Scald 

from 1 to 5 minutes, in boiling water. 

Plunge in cold water. Remove skins; pack | 


0 





| whole or slic: d; add boiling water and | 


level teaspoonful salt to ea h quart. Par- | 
tially seal cover. (Capand tiptins). Ete. 
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1 
All the world’s best f 
music to entertain you \ 
whenever and as often as { 
ou wish. C 
Hear the Victrola at any t 
Victor dealer's. Write 6 
to us for catalogs. , 
Victor Talking I 
ine Company 8 

Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., & 
Canadiana F 
( 
f 
f 
a 
I 
é 
| 
‘ 
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the Boy 
a 

Business 

wiles 






College. Then he will help you 

make the farm pay better. Complete 

business and stenography courses also. 

Civil service preparatory, private secre- 

taryship—commercial teaching courses. 
D. L. 


SSELMAN es. 
Lock Box Quincy, Il. 


Rid R 


go bicycle and tnow you have the best. Buy 6 machine 
you Can PrOVE before sccepting 
DELIVERED FREE on approval aod 9 | 
days treat WO EXPENGE w you if, afer 
trial pou do not wish to keep it 
LOW FACTORY COST, ou io 
provements and valves sever before equalled 
WRITE TODAY (or ou show 
Ing our complet lene of 1915 bicylee, TIRES, suo 
i dries and parts. and learn the wonderful new offers 
aod terms we # ill give you Auto and Motorcyci« 
Supplies at factory to user prices Do not Buy until you 
know what we can do for you A postal card brings everything 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 1-129 Chicago 
TYPEWRITERS wixis 


Prices 00 a OL! ; 
anywhore at'4 to VaMANUPACTUREES! 
PRICES, allowing NTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial.~ Instalimest 
Deyments if desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER Em FORIUM, 34-38 W. Lobe St_, Chicas ® 


— -——- 


FOR SALE -fizds:: 


Bhetiand 
ponies thoroughly broken for ebild 
ren; all ages and colors. 

Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ii). 

















































eet Corn—Off the cob.—Blanch 10 
5 minutes, according to ripeness, size 
“freshness plunge in cold water; eut 
fr mecob. Pack and fill jars with boiling 
ter, adding 1 level teaspoonful salt to 
each pint. Partially seal cover, etc. 
Windfall Apples—for pie filling—Peal | 
| core. Slice; scald 1 minute in boiling | 
r: plunge in cold water. Pack in| 
s or tin, and add about 1 teacupful of | 
thin syrup to each quart. Partially | 
overs, ete.—V. - D. 








to 


Points on 
tiquetlt 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial! Department, 
successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- | 
g personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp 


\{n Idaho subscriber writes: “A man 
roduced me to a friend, who turned to 
‘I am very glad to meet 
you, Mr. .” What should I have said | 
in reply? Tell me on which hand and 
finger an engagement ring should be worn? 
When a young man buys a ring for his 
fiancee, does he have his name put inside 
of the ring. Should he buy the ring when 
the girl is in the store or buy it when she 
does not know it? If a young man is en- 
pee d to a girl and he wants to marry 
er, should he ask her mother or her father, 
ny nad what should he say? 
Your response to the friend’s greeting 

should have been very much along the 
“T am glad to meet you, too,’ 


me and said, 





— same line, as 
or “I am indeed very glad to meet you.’ 
The engagement ring is worn on the hid 
finger of the left hand. It is not cus- 
omary to have the engagement ring en- 
graved, but frequently intitials and dates 
are engraved in the wedding ring. The 
man selects the ring and presents it to the 
girl asa gift. The custom of asking a girl’s 
father for her hand in marriage is not as 
closely followed in this country as it is in 
the old country. When it is to be followed, 
however, the young man should call on 
the girl’s father, if he is living, and the 
gir rl’s mother, if the father is dead. He 
should tell the father that he wishes to 
marry his daughter, and talk over his 
financial condition and future prospects. 
\n Ohio subscriber asks: “After be- 
coming well acquainted with a young 
man in a distant town, is it proper for the 
young lady to write to him first, or should 
¢ write her? 
young man should ask permission | 
to write to the young lady and until he | 
does so, she should not take it upon her- | 
eclf te write. 
A Nebraska reader asks: ‘What other 
gems or settings are appropriate for an 
gagement ring besides a diamond? 
ould a lady get a gentleman a ring when 


ey become engaged’ 
pg Be e girl’s birthstone is 


hosen for the engagement ring, or some 
retty bit of sentiment is ec sarried out by a 
bination setting of the birthstones of 
both parties. One may use any gem that 
s preferred in place of the diamond. A 
| does not present the young man with 
ring when they become engaged. 
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When 


the double ring wedding service is used, 





hov 
Bertha Averille. 


WASHING SILK GLOVES 


When washing silk gloves, use only cold 
Rinse until | 


ey are free from every particle of soap, 


then wring them out in a towel, being care- 
Pull length- 


wise into shape, turn them inside out and 


ter and a good, pure soap. 





| not to twist the gloves. 


flat to dry. 
ised on them.—V. D. 


lived"in it—that is success. 





wever, she gives him a wedding ring.— 





Silk gloves should not be hung up in the 
t sun and a hot flat iron should never 
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@ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here's refreshment for the excited fan—here's delicious- 
ness for all—Coca-Cola, the beverage that athletes en- 
dorse—that wise business men enjoy—that everyone 
welcomes for its simple, puse wholesomeness, 


@ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand stands 





we 


UA 


—and at soda fountains everywhere. 
@ Demand the genuine by full name— = 
Zs nicknames encourage substitution. SS 
tt, : 
%, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY << 
WY RS 
Whenever %, ATLANTA, GA. s 
ou ag) ol Up ow 
nm “, 
of Coca-Cola, “Wi gw” 
a Px] 
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FoR your flash light case of 
any make—betler, longer 
lasting light. 

fos Ree dealer or write us. Pn.. 


‘French Flasher’ 
with the Patented Switch at ode 


rench Battery & Coches 
01 Battery Bidg. eo 
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Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answer- 


ing advertisements 


SSSeS 


am pasnatns I am  answert I 
your Guarant your Guaran your Guaran 

vert Advertisements in 

Successful Farming 





leaving the world better for your hav- 


| Advertisements ined dvertisements iced Advertisements in Ad 
! Advertise arming Soccenbal Farming Successful ¥arming Successful Farming 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 3302) 


mber and size of each pattern you want. Enclose 


«8 your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Write your Game and address piainly 


Let us know the correet 
Price of pattern and ac- 


Premium Offer 


cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterus /, 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent [ree : 
securing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to S 





Fashion Book 





Send 5 cents for copy of Fashion World 
the same time a pattern is ordered. i 24 

taining 200 popular embroidery designs and eight lessoms on embroidery. Price to our customers, 2 cents 
each—or both for 4 cents in postage 


8 
Also k 


pecial price ealy 2 cents if ordered 
.m for EB 


very Woman, con- 








‘ees 





7237—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
special feature of this waist is that it has no shoulder 
seam, and a slightly enlarged armhole. The sleeve 
is cut to fit the wi d opening and is loose to the 
edge, which comes below the The surplice 
closing is employed with a wide, flat collar. Price of 

pattern 10 cents 
269—Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in sises 34 to 46 inches bust e. This 
plain style may be developed in taffetas, linen 
serge, gabardine, and the like. There is a i 
collar and long revers at the neck and closing, and 
the lower portion of the front overlaps the belt of 
contrasting material. The three gore skirt may 
made with or without the band facing. Price of 
pattern 10 centa, 
7253-—Girls’ Middy Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This dress 
has a separate skirt, with panel front and side 
ple ats from this the panel The blouse 
1a3 only the usual short yr at the neck, slip- 
ping on over the head, ard the ves may be long 
or short. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

7272—I nfants’ Set of bothes. 

Outin omesize only. In thisset wo hase the pte 
cipal white garments of the little baby and the 
coat and cap as well. The dress and petticoat 
are to be of nainsook or batiste, and the flanael 
petticoat may be made like the other. The kimono 
may be of challie, cashmere or flannel and the coat 
of cashmere, poplin, silk or pique. Price of pattern 
l ’ 





ents 





C _ 6, 8 and 10 This practical 
“ut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 anc years. i 

is suitable for either school or time. It 
has a simple sacque dress, closing at the side of the 
front and worn over bloomers which are mounted 
on @ band and gathered at the knee. vee 
of the dress may be worn long or short. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 


7263—Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
plainness of the blouse of this dress is relieved by 
a Puritan collar in either of two sizes, lew the 
neck just a trifle exposed. The may be 
or short. The three gore skirt may have either 
|} raised or regulation waistline. Price of patter: 

10 cents. 

7242—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. In 
| this plain waist we have the square yoke back and 
front and the full lower portion. The armhole 

somewhat larger than ion and 
or short. At the neck is a small, flat collar, 
the closi i 
band. Price of 
7287—Ladies’ . 
Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
novel design showe an apron without shoulder 
seam and with the entire front of the bodice covered 
and havi sleeves and back yoke in one piece 
’ . The skirt portion is ga at the 
sides and plain in front and does not quite reach the 
center of the back. Price of pattern 10 cents, 


















































7241—Child’s Dress. ; 
Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. This prett 
frock is made with a yoke which trims the back 
of the blouse at the top while the lower portion is 
oe peeled = wy Lye Cagh eng The neck is a 

ttle open with flat collar, which may be omitted, 
and closing may have a band or left plain. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

lies’ Three Gore Yoke Skirt. L 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This 
skirt is made with either raised or regulation waist- 
line. Yoke and skirt are seamed at each side and 
closed down the center of the front. There are sma!! 
pockets at each side. The cut is circular and the 
skirt measures 274 yards around the hem in the 
medium size. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7256—Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. This dress 
is made with a plain blouse, showing a vest trim- 
ming in front, or a plain tuck adjustment. The 
neck is open with standing collar at the back and 
the sleeves are plain and either long or short. The 
three gore skirt has a yoke at sides and back with 

lain full length panel in front. Price of pattern 
cents. 
7247—Ladies’ Four Gore Skirt. . 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This 
skirt is made with — at each side seam, but 
With front and bac entirely pisin. There is 2 


dipping slightly downward in front 
closed by a lacing at the side. The 


shaped oke, 
an back and ! ~ 
waistline is 144 inches above regulation. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 
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SOUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S How Much Do You Want 
NOTE BOOK To Act As Our Sales We 


47 











9 Name yourprice! 

Agent * l'llprovetoyou “@ 

that, right in your home 

county, you can easily 

make from $1,500 to 

$4,000 a year selling, and 

appointing sub-agents for 

t w improved “a 

ety Wash - ng Machine. - 
ing price $1.50. Profit 

200 percent. A clean, dig- _iste Detentes 8 

nified, high-class proposi- nai Vacuum Washer. 

tion for those who want to make big money. t 








F course, it is nicest to keep things 
O from boiling over on the oil stove, 

but this is not always possible. 
The easiest and neatest way of keeping the 
bottom of the stove clean, is to lay a thick 
paper or a folded newspaper on it, which 
ean be changed and burned as often as 
ne eded. 

Worry at meal time and hurry imme- 
diately after aretwin enemies of health and 
happiness. 

For a change of flavor, pleasing to most, 
sometimes use cold coffee instead of milk 
in making the “stand-by” cake. 

A steel crochet hook is excellent for pull- 
ing basting threads or finding the ends of 
threads to be tied in fine tucking, hemming, 
etc. 

Look for the best in others and give the 
best of yourself. 

After a hard morning’s work it will rest 
you wonderfully just to bathe your face 
in warm water, brush your hair and change 
your shoes. Try it. 

If you are visiting or traveling, and the 
dainty collar you wore with your lingerie 
dress is mussed but not soiled, it may be 
freshened wonderfully by smoothing out, 
dampening slightly, and pressing in a 
book or magazine under a weight. 

Don’t put off until tomorrow the kind 
word = bright smile that should be a part 
ol voday. 

When baking fish grease the pan well, 
then fit a piece of brown paper in the pan, 
grease it well and lay the fish on it. When 
baked remove to platter, burn the paper 
and have a practically clean baking dish 
instead of a very greasy, fishy one. 

Pastry flour is better than corn starch 
for making cream fillings. Do not mix the 
flour to a thin paste and run the risk of 

mps; mix with the sugar then sift both 
slowly into the boiling milk, stirring con- 
stantly. If eggs are to be used, beat 
thoroughly, but do not add till just before 
taking from the stove. 

Have your sewing chair six or eight 

hes higher than an ordinary chair, and 

your machine with much less fatigue. 

You ~ never regret standing for your 
principles. 

\ good silver polish that city house- 

es cannot easily have is sour milk. 
mmerse the silver in it a few minutes. 

he mild acid brightens without injuring. 

In cutting eyes from pineapples, there is 
isually some waste. Boil them up in water 
ind strain. Boil the juice to a transparent 
yrup with an equal amount of sugar, and 

e in making dainty desserts. 

Discontent is usually the result of think- 
ng too much of one’s self. Then it isn’t 

vays a misfortune to be very busy, isit? 

Enjoy the good and nice things you have 
while you may. Don’t save all the best 
till ‘after while’ when some of you may 
not be able to enjoy them. 


_ The poison ivy season is on. If your 





7258—Child’s Rempers. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. In these simple 
rompers there is no division at the waistline in 
front as half the bedy and half the leg section are 
cut in one piece. ‘The closing is in the center of the 
front. Im the back the body section is seamless. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. : 


$10 FOR YOUR FIRST DAY! 


family is susceptible be sure to keep a| Mf weahesn tab fell of cietine ween ee. 


generous bottle of nitre on hand to rub on 

the swelling parts and “dry the poison up” 

aa: There are many remedies but I 
ieve this is the best. 

There are no flies where there is no dirt a today. 
and filth. W. b. Frank Mfg. Co., Dept. $2 St. 

Ever try a strawberry huller for getting T= = ‘ 
hold of the difficult pin feathers in a fowl? 

What shal! it profit a family to have a 
moet oarlor or new auto and an unsanitary 
wel 

It is usually carelessness that makes the 
earthenware casseroles crack or chip. The 
first time they are used they should be 
heated gradually and should never be ex- 
posed to intense heat when empty. 
gradually, neither pour cold water in im- owhe h 
mediately nor set away in a cold or damp amount of feed and Dring twice the 
place. 

Salted almonds are half the trouble and 
double the flavor if they are not blanched 
(skinned). Wash carefully, stir in melted 
butter until coated, salt generously and 
heat in oven till brown. 

A little kerosene on a cloth is excellent 
for cleaning the kitchen sink. 

An ounce of warm soapsuds used daily 
about the cracks on pantry shelves is 
worth a pound of cures after the ants or | 
other crawling vermin come.—Mres. F. A. 
Nisewanger. 


MUSIC ALMOST FREE 

We have made arrangements whereby 
we can supply some very good music, vocal The *Easy’’ is 
and instrumental, printed in the very best Unnironing for 
manner on good paper, for the sum of five conta Bares cost im 
cents and the coupon below. The coupon | Mtime 
and five cents entitles you to one of the 
pieces of music named below. A new cou- 

n, with different pieces of music to select 
rom, will appear in each issue as long as 
this offer proves popular. This is the best 
b in in high class music we ever saw, : Ge AN 
and it is with great satisfaction that we pen. eblele) ame mele a oe 
can supply high grade music to our readers AF 3 
for the cost of mailing—five cents. Try 
this out, and if you feel that you have been 
cheated, let us know. We do this only to | 
supply country people with an opportunity | 
to get good music- very cheaply. 

















This coupon, and five cents, is good for one | 
copy from the following list of full size sheet 
music. 

Instrumental 

Alice—by Ascher 

Murmuring Zephyrs—by Jensen 

Love's Dreamland Waltz—by Roeder 

Qui Vive Galop—by Gana 








Songs 
Anchored—by Watson 
edt medium, or low—by Rodney | 


I Love You So—from Merry Widow—by 
Lehr. 

Massa's in the Cold Ground—by Foster 
Successful Farming, Editorial Dept.: 

Enclosed find five cents for one copy of 


in above list. 





Address....... 














E Cu sotto oe te ti inches b This | details, 184 Erie St. 
t in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
jcal frock shows one of the new straight akirts address COMPA Camden, N. J. 
i made with four gores, gathered at top Pa 
and attached to the blouse with either high or nor- PATENTS Tpat Peotees ont e” 
mal waist. See wees Sas 6 but the BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
fronts are gathered slong the eboulder ceam.|y 114. ¢ Cotman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 














Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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HOW WE WON THE PRIZE | 
AST spring a group of girls met at 

T the home of a friend to find out about | 
~ the Girls’ Bread Making Contest. 
She told us all about it and asked if we 
were willing to organize a club to com- | 
pete in this contest. All were in favor so 
we decided to meet the following Friday | 
to draw up a constitution and elect our | 
officers. 

Mrs. Styrlund, our club advisor, gave us | 
our bread recipe. It called forliquid yeast. 

I made it as follows. I poured 1 c. boiling | 
potato water over 4 tbsp. of dry flour and | 

stirred it until as questh as possible; then 

I added 14 c. of mashed potatoes and 1 
tsp. sugar. When this was lukewarm I! 
added 1 yeast cake soaked in 44 c. of warm 
water. I let this liquid yeast stand for 
twenty-four hours at room temperature. | 

The next morning I commenced my 
bread with a sponge. I put 3 tsp. fat and | 
3 tsp. sugar in my bread bowl and poured 
over this 2 ¢. of boiling water. When| 
lukewarm I added 1 c. of the liquid yeast 
I had prepared the day before. I added 
half of my flour which was about 4% «¢ 
and beat vigorously until the batter was 
smooth. I covered my bread with a clean 
towel and set it to rise for three 
hours. It was usually light at the end of | 
that time. Then I added 1 tsp. salt and 
the rest of my flour, which was about 4% 
c. or enough to make the dough stiff 
enough to handle. The flour is the only 
part of the recipe that would vary, as 
some flours take more liquid than others. 

I kneaded the dough thoroughly and put 
it back imto my greased bread bowl, 
covered it up as before, and set it aside to | 
rise until double its size. Sometimes this 
rising would take only one hour, sometimes 
two or more. I usually cut the bread 
down once. When double its size I shaped 
it into loaves and put it into my greased | 
individual bread pans and let rise one hour, | 
or until double its size again, then my 
bread was ready for baking 

I have to be very eareful about the heat 
of my oven, as the wrong heat to begin 
with might spoil even the nicest looking 
loaves. I tried to have the heat of the 
oven so that the loaves would continue to 
rise for the first ten minutes and begin to | 
brown when they had been in the oven 
fifteen minutes. Sometimes my loaves | 
would bake in forty-five minutes, and | 
sometimes it would take an hour. 

When baked I removed the loaves care- 
fully from the oven and placed them on | 
the table. I brushed each loaf lightly | 
with butter to soften the crust and covered 
with a towel. The above recipe made two 
good sized loaves. 

During th> summer I prepared my li- 
quid yeast on Wednesday morning, which | 
took very few minutes and let it stand | 

' 


aside 


until the next morning, when I baked my 
bread. On Friday I chose my best looking 
loaf to take to our club meeting. 
We met at two o'clock and spent two 
hours sewing. We learned the different 
stitches, namely the running stitch, bast- 
ing stitches, over-casting, etc. 
Testing the Bread 
Later on in the afternoon we tested our 
bread. First we judged the loaves in re- 
gard to appearance. If size, shape, and | i 
color were good, we gave the loaf: 20 points 
Next we tested the flavor. 
odor were good, we gave it 35 points. 
Chird we tested the lightness, and if light, 
we gave 15 points. Fourth we tested the 
crumb. If it was fine, tender, dry, elastic, 
color good, and the gas evenly distributed, 
we gave the loaf 30 points. At first our 


and 


| whose turn it 


| was twenty-five dollars, 
| won the first individual prize, which was 
— Lilhe Lindquist. | 


| treatment is kept up long enough. 
|moved some peach 


tacking a 


2 


loaves did not test very high, but after 
quite a bit of experience they seldom tested | 
| lower than 90 points. 

The contest required that we report at | 
| least six of our home bakings. We baked 
bread so many times during the summer 
that we were able to choose out of all our | 
bakings the best six. This gaveusachance 
to stand high in the home work. 

When school commenced in the fall, we 
could not bake our bread on Thursday. 
We then prepared our liquid yeast Friday 
morning wee going to school. 





the best looking loaf for Mrs. Styrlund to 


test on Monday 


We continued our club meetings on 
Friday, through the school year, being 
excused from school at two o'clock. We 


the time sewing, except the two 
was to prepare lunch. Dur- 
ing the summer we used our bread to make 
sandwiches, but when we could not brin 
bread, the girls who prepared lunch, bak 
muffins or something else and cooked 


coffee. 


| spent 


Demonstration Baking 


Between November Ist and 15th we 


| were divided into groups of two girls each 


for the public demonstration work. On 
November 12th it was my turn. I went to 


| Mrs. Styrlund’s home at eight o’clock in 
ithe morning, 
| under 


and commenced my bread 
Not until my 


her supervision 
table to cool was 


loaves were lying on the 
I ready to zo home. 
During these weeks we were also busy 


| working on our bread making booklets. 


| We tried to make them as neat and attrac- 


| tive as we could. 


On November 16th we baked our final 
loaves of bread. Of course we were all 
nervous about it because we wanted this 
baking to turn out the very 

Packing the Prize Loaves 

The next day we each wrapped our loaf 
in two thicknesses of waxed paper, several 
thicknesses of other paper, and packed it 
in a good pasteboard box. Then we sent it, 
together with all our reports and bread 
making booklets, to the 
tension division at St. Paul. 

When we heard that over 1600 girls all 


best. 


| over the state were taking part in the con- 


test, we did not think it at all queer that 
we did not hear from the contest for a long 
time. We were satisfied in the thought 
that all our work had prepared. us for a 
better chance at the next contest. So no 


wonder we were taken by surprise when | 


one day we received a letter saying that 
our club had won the first club prize which 


also twenty-five dollars. 
REMOVING STAINS 

Grass stains will wash out instantly in 
|cold water without soap, if they have 
previously been wet. Most fruit stains will 
give way to boiling water pourea through 
them; even peach stain will vanish if the 
I re- 
stain from crochet 
lace on a lingerie suit which I thought 
uined, but it took several weeks, apply- 
ing the boiling water ne: arly every + 
Strawberry stain and beet juice will wash 


If the taste | out in cold water, butsoapshould not touch 


them first. 





Keep your thin collars neat and snug by 
1 piece of flat, white silk elastic 
(one-fourth. inch 3wide)aeross ‘the top, 


sewing to the backe-and side featherbones. 


We | 
| baked our bread on Saturday and brought | 


agricultural ex-/| & 


and that I had | 
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GOLD pue Twns | 
do your work 
| 








GOLD DUST | 


— its use is second nature 
in millions of homes 







Yet there are many thousands 
of housewives who think that Gold 
Dust is just for washing dishes, scrub- 









| 


































bing floors, washing windows, etc. a 
Gold Dust should be used for clean- - 
ing and brightening everything. p 
In 

It is the only washing and cleaning tl 
powdcr needed in any home, hi 
It cannot scratch or harm any sur- be 
face. It will dissolve and remove all 
dirt and grease. It will clean and aa 
brighten all metal work. hi 
Actual labor is practically unneces- re 
sary, for Gold Dust cleanses so thor- ut 
oughly that you rinse away the dirt 
and grease, leaving C 

a@ newness, clean- bl 
ness and brightness ti 
which delight. hs 
5c and larger ‘ 
packages sold 

everywhere . 

CHCKK FAIRBANKZEEED) 
co 
OU 

m 
ag 
Be! 
Ser fe to 
|} Saving pairs of *niek auality e 
|B] hose on a val. Send no money we 
Just mention size and color wanted de 
pend 4 ene a few friends who ~ 
t be rested. Be 
Lawrence “Flexible” Hose in 
| Two Pairs $1 ga 
Made from fine Sea Island cotton ele 





yarn, 
imported from England—most expen- 
sive cotton — m —mercerized—ex- 
tra heavy garter top—high spliced heel— 
double oan Write today for catalog— 
order two pairs on approval—and send 







names. 
LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY 
8 Chartes St., ee ay be Mass. 


pa rp tame ro a ik tone y & oy 







Beautiful Chine 
and Silverware Premiums, 


YEAST FOAM 













Circular giving full information and free 
Yeast Foam Sample sent on request. Address 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
DEPT. D, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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discomfort of soaped necks and brushed 
clolhes, 


hings went from bad to worse until the 


have heard of the “toughness” which he 


turing comments across the fence. It was 


A 


times a good many of him, if we can 
trust the say-soof his various 
neighbors. No one knows what to do with 
him or how to get along with him, but all 
sre unanimous in their advice to their own 
hovs, who are invariably of a different 
ass, to “let him strietlv alone.” As for 
the bad boy himself, the only effect this 
letting alone has on him, is the same that 
a similar course would have on any other 

t of weed; he grows and flourishes and 
the problem of him becomes daily more 
and more serious. ; 

But as a weed is only a “plant out of 
ice’ so the “bad” boy may be simply an 
geregation of human instincts and ten- 
dencies that has not found its proper niche 
and has beeome distorted in trying to 
adapt itself to a forced situation. Put him 
into the right surroundings, train and 
prune and cultivate, and the results will 
in all but the most exceptional cases more 
than justify the trouble. If he did not 
have some energy about him, he would 
not be even a “bad” boy; he would simply 
be innocuous. The problem of reformin 

he bad boy Rea so radical a wor 
need rarely be used in connection with 
him, is simply the question of directing the 
restlessness that runs to mischief because 
it has nowhere else to go. 

This was notably true in the case of 
Claude, not a fictitious case, by the way, 
put that of an actual boy under a fic- 
titious name. Hecame from a family that 
had never been noted for its thrift, though 
not actively vicious; the kind of family 

isually called shiftless. He had been a 
thorn in the neighborhood flesh from the 
time he could climb up on the gate and 
stick out a derisive tongue at the passers- 
by. Of course the nearest neighbor could 
not be expected to let her own well be- 
haved little folks play with him, and of 
course, since she didn’t, no one else would. 
So the little social outcast grew up with 
only such other small aliens as he could 
muster as his companions, and by the time 
“the buneh” averaged nine years or so in 
age, it had grown to be a real menace, es- 
pecially to the school. Occasionally a 
semi-sympathetic attempt would be made 
to get them into Sunday school, but their 
gencral unruliness kept the teachers from 
welcoming them with any great degree of 
delight, and they soon drifted away again. 
Beside the lack of welcome which they 
instinctively felt and resented, the crap 
game at the edge of the woods offered an 
clement of darmg and excitement which 
the tamer diversion at the church lacked, 
nd moreover did not demand the unusual 


FF ‘timer neighborhood has him, some- 


pl 


Social Recognition 


ng that. Claude was fourteen. Then 
critical next-door-neighbor moved 

and a new family came in. To 
de’s surprise they seemed never to 


; growing a little proud to be credited 
, and the first day after they came the 
» new boys and their smiling mother 
ed across the back fence to say that 
vy hoped he would come over and get 
ainted. He didn’t go. He felt him- 
on new and dangerous ground. Be- 
s, the new boys might be 
es.” But a new trapeze went up in 
pleasant back yard a few days later, 
it was not long until he was ven- 


iral, afterthat, that heshould 
overto show them some stunts in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD BAD BOY 


Case of Misdirected Energy 


By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 





himself could not always help resenting, 
by such corporal means as thrown sticks 
and threatening fists, the treatment of 
certain children who “thought they were 
smart.” 

But the new teacher went calmly on. A 
front seat and a pair of glasses, which his 
{reluctant parents were finally persuaded 

to get for him, wrought one boy’s trans- 
formation. The promise to take all the 
children to the woods to see that queer 
bird’s nest, made it necessary for the tru- 
‘ant to be there to show them the way. 
| Personal work and a readjustment of 
| grades put the third where he could lead 
his class instead of standing hopelessly at 
the bottom. Claude himeelf, as ringleader 
was given the special consideration of 
being made monitor, and so responsible for 
, the order of one section of the room out 
grape-vine festoons im the woods. That|° School hours. 
was the beginning of a new life for The reformation in the school did not 
Claude, and, through him, for the rest of | Come easy. No one but Mrs. C. knew of 
“the gang.” Mrs. C. gave a little party in the long twilight talks that put new cour- 
honor of the birthday of one of her boys, | 9g¢ into the earnest little teacher’s heart 
and to his amazement he was invited and | #!ter each defeat. Her reward came— 
asked to bring his friends. It was the but that is not part of this story. 
more amazing since all the other children Results Obtained 
of the neighborhood were invited, aristo-| Claude never made a genius. He had 
crats and all. And they all came.| nothing of that sort “born into” him. But 
The “gang” slouched in diffidently, con-| he is today an honest, industrious young 
scious, in spite of their grouping bravado, | farmer, a bit unpolished in his ways but 
of a lack in desirable spic-and-spanness. all in all a credit to himself and his com- 
Claude, previously initiated by Mrs. C.,| munity. He is listened to as a man of 
showed them to a pretty room abundantly | sound sense and strict probity at the 
supplied with fresh toilet articles, where | county farmers’ gatherings and has held 
they might “slick up” a little after their | a small office or two. People have con- 
dusty walk. Mrs. C. had laid particular| fidence in him. His companions have 
stress on the dusty day. She herself | scattered but not onw of them has a jail 
brought one of her own boys in to be made | record or is known as a “tough.” One bas 
tidy and it seemed natural that her deft | even become well known as the manager 
fingers should straighten all the ties, brush | of a large stock farm. All are good, every- 
the coats, and smooth down refractory day citizens. It does not take a prophet 
locks. nor the son of a prophet to tell what they 

“You are all my boys today,” she said| might have been under the regime of 
gaily as she showed them where to rub up| negligence and positive avoidance that 
their shoes and make themselves generally | usually falls to the part of the neighbor- 
presentable. hood bad boy. 

When they filed into the room where the} To expect big things of the reformed 
other children were gathering, they car-| “bad” boy is almost an injustice. He has 
ried with them a feeling of “‘belonging”’ | a8 a rule, his limitations of heritage anc 
that was altogether new and delightful. | opportunity that hold him down to ordi- 
And all through the happy day, although | nary levels. But when all has been said 
most of the other children did not mix| it is the good, ordinary man who does most 
readily with them, they kept the sense of | of the world’s business. 
new importance that guaranteed their} The bad boy, nine times out of ten, 
best behavior. needs nothing so much as companionship. 

Gradually it became customary to in-} Ostracism only aggravates the difficulty. 
vite Claude and his followers to the child- | But there must be no condescension in the 
ren’s gatherings of the neighborhood. | proffered social amenities for no one is 60 
Sometimes they lapsed almost to the point | quick to see and resent that as he is. It 
of disgracing themselves, and a few of the! is impossible to accomplish any lasting 
mothers made audible and caustic com-|results by reaching down. e uplift 
ments. must come through a real feeling of fellow- 

“How can you let Roy and Robert play | ship, of understanding of and sympathy 
with those boys so much?” asked one dis-| for his difficulties, combined with the en- 
dainful mother of Mrs. C. couragement of a mind keener than his to 

“Tfeel that they need my boys,” was that | see and point out the sibilities that lie 
lady’s quiet reply; and the little new note | ahead of him. To find out what he likes 

oJ . . . . . 
aroused a certain sleeping sympathy in | and can do best and get him a job at it is 
more breasts than that of her questioner. the truest expression of such sympathy 

Fitting Them In | and fellowship. 

The new teacher came to board at Mrs.| _Few people fully realize the influence 
C.’s . She expected trouble in the school. | of simple personal cleanliness and suitable 
Everyone had told her it was a very hard | clothes upon the boy who has lacked much 
school to manage. But she never had any, | of such comfort. To make him at home in 
or at least not much. Possibly it was be-| a set of young people where such things 
cause she took special pains to get at the are taken as a matter of course, 1s to take 
root of the budding unrest and unruliness | a long step in building for him a higher 
that made itself slightly felt before the end | ideal of all phases of life. 

of the first week. The old, old secret of control is: “Never 
One of the boys had bad eyes and had | say ‘don’t’; always say ‘do’.” Replace the 
never stood weil in his class. Another | old mischievous activities with attractive 
would play hookey in spite of parents and | opportunities to use the same energy to 
truant officer. Another paca y not learn, | better peepen. Give him a chance. The 


although in his newly aroused interest in main trouble with the average neighbor- 
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h he had become expert on the 


himeelf he apparently did his best. Claude | hood bad boy is that he has never had one. 
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“Did you catch any fish this morning?” 

“No” (scornfully 

“Well, you are truthful, anyway, 
can’t be said of all fishermen.” 

“As to that, perhaps you might have 
called them fish, but I wouldn't. The 
biggest one I got only 
pounds ”’ 


which 








Willie finding two young moc king birds, 
asked an Irish ne ighbor how to discover 
which one was the singe r. 

“‘Sure,’’ says he, “‘you just mix mashed 


potatoes with a boiled egg, chop thim up | 


fine, then feed it to thim, and if he eats it, 
it’s a he and if she eats it, it’s a she.”’ 





THE CLOCK WAS ALL RIGHT 

Judge: A man went into a clock store 
and handed out the pendulum of a clock, 
which he wished to leave for repairs. 

The clockman asked him why he didn’t 
bring the whole clock. 

“The clock is all right,” 





was the reply. | 


“It’s the pendulum that won’t go. As 
soon as I pulled that out, the rest went like 
the very dickens.” 


Cees 


-—_—, 


NEARLY CAUGHT 








Rastus: 
went out hunting and came across a big 


grizzly bear, and I didn’t have but one | 


shell, so I let go at him but didn’t kill him. 


He started towards me and I started to-| 
I just | 
time I | 
So I jes’ | 
be don 


wards the other way. Well sir, 
couldn’t lose that bear every 
looked back he was right there. 
says to myself, something gotter 
pretty soon, so I looked around and sees | 
a pond of ice and I runs out on that and 
Mr. Bear comes out too, but he couldn’t 
stand up good, so I got away. 4 

Rufus: 
took you to be truthful. You said this 
was the Fourth of July, tell me where did 
you find a pond of ice around here in the 
middle of summer?” 

‘Well, vou see dat bear run me 
January.” 


July until away up in 
Franklin mt 

Do you take exercise strenuously?” . 

‘ Ves | 

(;ymnas 

No. I tr i great deal and always 
take an upp rth 

\ recent news item says that during a 
terriie windstorm a milk weed was blown 
with such force that it stuck into the 
bark of a peach tree, and to the surprise 
of all, started to grow while lodged thes re 
Being a milk weed and a peach tree 
question naturally arises, will the man - 
able to serve peaches and cream from the 


me t 


weighed twelve | 








} it 


| by 





| tween Tom and Fred? 


“It was one Fourth of July I} 
|to B, give me one of your mom | then I 





di zen. 


“Now see here Rastus I done | 





— os 


| larger weights at the other end. 


BEWILDERED 
Phoebe and the chickadee, 

The bunting and the jay 

[ tried to learn their colors 
And remember what they say. 


The 


But, oh, there are a million birds, 
With twice a million ways! 
The subject is bewildering, 
I wonder if it pays! 
For tho I’ve studied all the calls— 
“Chir-chur” and soft ‘‘Coo-coo’”’— 
The only one of which I’m sure 
Is ‘Cockadoodledoo.” 
—Beulah Rector in Judge. 


PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 


In submitting for thia department be sure to send 
full explanation so as to prove the answer. 

Often the probiem is much tke ones already received. 
We want you to know that even If not printed your 
letter gets careful consideration and ts appreciated 





here in the office. 


BOARD PROBLEM 

Here is a problem that may interest you. | 
| At first it appears quite innocent and sim- | 
| ple, but soon it de velops that it is rather 
difficult: 

A board is 16 feet long, 12 inches wide 
at one end and tapers down to 6 inches at 
the other end. How far from the end must 
it be cut so that each piece will contain 
the same number of square feet (or the 
same amount of surface)?—John H.Greim, 
Reading, Penn. 

SANDWICH PROBLEM 

Tom has five sandwiches and Fred has 
| three; they sit down to eat and are joined 
a stranger who shares equally with 

and pays 8 cents for his repast. 
should the money be divided be- 
—Sender Unknown. 


them 
How 


SHEEP PROBLEM 
Two farmers A and B had sheep. A said 
will have as many as you. B said give me 
one of your sheep and I have twice as 
many as you. How many did each have? 
—Miss Nellie Van Heest. 
ANSWERS 1 TOL LAST MONTH’S 
PROBLEMS 


ANSWER TO APPLE PUZZLE 
The boys sold the apples at le per 
85 divided by 12 equal seven dozen at 
le per dozen plus 1 at 3c each equal 10e. 
50 divided by 12 equi al 4 p neon at 
le per dozen plus 2 at 3e each equal 10c. 
15 divided by 12 equal 1 dozen at le 
per dozen plus 3 each equal 10c. 
—Max Cottingham. 


at 3c 


ANSWER TO GRINDSTONE PUZZLE 

The weights were 1 lb., 3 lbs 
27 lbs 

Using a double 
fastened at center, 
bers of lbs., vou 
weight with the 


9 ibs., and 
pan scale with beam 
to weigh certain num- 
must use the smaller 
articles and one of the 


ANSWER TO CLOCK PROBLEM 
An error in the answer to the April clock 
proble m is hereby made right: 


(1) 10 10-11 minutes after 2. 
2 27 3-11 minutes after 2. 
3) 43 7-11 minutes after 2. 





Answer to Geese Puzzle: 7 geese. 


MUZZLING 


“Jack, dear, just one more questio 


| promise not to bother you any more d 
| the game.”’ 


“Well, what is it now?” 
“Tell ‘me why the catcher 
funny wire thing on his face?” 


wears | 


“Oh, sometimes the catcher gets mad »: 


the umpire’s decision.”’ 
“What has that to do with it?’’ 


“Some day he might get mad and bir, 


the umpire, and as they don’t want t! 
to happen they muzzle him.’’—Chi 
Daily News. 





THERE’S THE RUB 


He had used persuasion and argument 


in vain. At last he said in desperation 


“Edwidge, if you will marry me | wil 


take out 500,000 francs of life insurance 
if I die you will be safe from want.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but what if yo 
don’t die?’”’ 





*TIS OFTEN SO 


Hostess—-So your baby 


talk now? 


Bobby—Oh, yes; he can say some words 


real well. 
Hostess—What words are they? 
Bobbie—I don’t know. 
I never heard before. 


IN DISGUISE 
“Oh, I’m in such trouble! 
lie’s got lost!”’ 
“Well, well, it’ll be all right. Everyor 
in the neighborhood knows him.” 
“Oh, 
cause I’ve just washed him!” 


Grannie—‘‘Why should I take another 
Don’t you think I’m com- 


chair, Gerald? 
fortable vat! a 

Gerald—‘‘Yes, Gran’ma; but I’m af 
my little kitten isn’t—she’s there too 
London Opinion. 


A DIFFERENT CASE 

Visitor (consolingly, to Tommy, wh 
has upset a bottle of ink on the new carp 

Tut, my boy, 
spilt milk. 

Tommy—Course not; 
that. All you've got to do is to call in t! 
eat, and she'll lick it up; but this don 
happen to be milk, an 
licking. 





Mother—‘* 
your papa’s, isn’t it?” ‘“‘No,” 
othy, “‘he is bald ‘headed. ”"—-Mrs. Etor 


A little girl seeing a fire place for 
first time said, “A fire in the floor and 
stove is all burnt up.”—W. R. Partai 


th 
i 


brother ex: 


They’re words 


My little Wil- 


nobody’ll know him today. be- 


there’s no use crying ove! 


any duffer know: 
’ mother’ll do th: 


Your h: air is going to be Lik 
said Dor- 


+h 
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1916 Overlai 


Successful Farming will give this Grand Touring Car 
to some boy or girl or man or woman on Oct. 30, 1915. 





Write me today or send coupon below for full information. 


Electric starting and lighting. 


35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center control. 





You may be driving it this fall—you decide that 


The ahaa is an exact reproduction, by the factory artist, of the five-passenger Touring Car I am 
offering you. As indicated above, Model No. 83 has a 35 h. p. motor and electric lighting and starting 
devices. You get in this car a full streamline body, deep divan upholstery, demountable rims (one 
extra rim), and a convenient left hand drive, center control. This is the largest four-cylinder 
Overland that will be produced the coming year. It is practically the same as the 1915 Over- 
land that sold for $1075. This is a car that has plenty of power; it has real riding comfort; it has 
convenience, and is easily controlled. The magneto, lights and horn are operated from the steering 
column without even leaning forward. The car is superbly finished in a rich, deep Brewster green. 
The Overland is built for service. It is a car that you can depend upon. 

The long, low streamline body is unmarred by angles or projections. From the rounded edge of 
the radiator to the full curved back, there is not a break in the lines. The hood slopes gently upward 
and blends into the beautifully curved cowl. The doors are flush, with hinges concealed and handles in- 
side. The fenders are long and sweeping in their curves, with gracefully rounded surfaces. The run- 
ning boards are clean and free from obstructions, the storage battery concealed, the tire-carriers placed 
at the rear. The windshield is built in, and conforms to the curve of the cowl—a part of the car it- 
self, not an apparent afterthought. 


Auto Really Given FREE Conditions of Offer 


I have purchased this car for spot cash of the Clemens Auto Co., of Every one, big or little, boy, girl, man or women, may enter this 
Des Mcines, lowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc- competition provided he or she lives in the United States, exce pt people 
cessful Farming for promoting the interests of this publication. When living in Des Moines, or Polk County, Iowa, except employees or rela- 
I say free, I meanit, because this Overland Automobille will be given to tives of employees of Successful Farming, and except publishers, news 
the winner in addition to a liberal cash commission or in addition to agents, and professional subscription solicitors. No gift subscriptions will 

ther pre miums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, be accepted in connection with this offer. By gift subscriptions, we 

, Chests, Shot Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instru- mean subscriptions paid for by active contestants and given to their 
ments, Bicycles, etc. So you see everyone who enters the competition friends, It will be permissible for susbcribers to pay for a limited num- 
will be well paid for whatever he or she does, and the winner really gets ber of subscriptions for friends. Ali subscriptions to count on this offer 


must be taken at the following rates: one-year 25 cents; two-years 35 
cents; three-years 50 cents; five-years 75 cents; seven-years $1.00. We 


s cannot accept subscriptions to count in this offer that are fora 
2,000 Points FREE on Auto longer pe riod than seven years, 


This competition will be conducted in an absolutely fair and square 


more than double pay for his or her effort. 


Write your name and address in the coupon at the bottom of this manner. Our records will be open to inspection of any contestant or the 
page, and mail it to me, or write me a post cs ardor letter for particulars, representative of any contestant after the close of the period. 
as early as possible, anc iT will give you agoodstart of 2,000 points to your The competition will close at midnight, Saturday, October 30, 1915. 


credit towards getting the Overland Touring Car New subscriptions, renewal subscriptions and extension of old subscrip- 


tions all count the same. 








The st bscription — 
Coupon good for 2,000 points on af Im portant::=. of enomen 
Overland Automobile. : @ful F arming non 
E.T. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa given above in the paragraph he aded ‘“Condi- 


tions of Offer You may, if, you wish send 

2 digrarding t0 your ote, give me ered, vs | along a club of subscriptions with your coupon 

Automobile. Also tell me about your new plan or letter asking for further information about 
for helping me get this Automobile and other the offer. Y ou will be given due credit for these 
premiums. Also send me complete description subscriptions, and they will count both for the 
and specifications of the Automobile, and your the Automobile and also for premiums shown 
free premium catalog in our catalog, or a liberal cash commission. 
The Overland and the other desirable articles 
are surely worth the effort. Send me the coupon 
now while you have the matter in mind 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 


Successful Farming, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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f 
? ‘“*QUEEN”’ 


6éQyUCEEN”™ Is the cut- 

eat little Shetland 
Pony we ever gave away. 
The Pony Editor who has 
already selected over 300 
prize Ponies picked her 
out of a cholce of several 
q hundred ponies. “Queen” 
i with her beautiful brown 
silky coat looks just as 
pretty asa picture. No- 
tice how she holds her 
head like the little queen 
she is. And she is just as 
good as she is pretty. 
“Queen” is about 42 in- 
ches high and weighs 
around 300 pounds, Hit- 
ched to her nobby pony 
buggy which we give with 
her she steps right into 
the breast collar with her 
wide Sheitie chest and will 
haul you and all your boy 
: and girl friends that can 
pile in up hill and down 
just about as fast as most 
big horses. Then if when 
you get her you want to 
take a canter across the 
felds and through the 
woods, just slip on her 
beautiful Indian Horse 4 
hair bridle and tighten up - = 
the dandy saddle (which ce 1} : 
we send too) and off you 7 © a 
go to walk, trot or canter 





for the jolliest sort of a ’ . 
horseback ride. : 
_ . 











As soon as we hear from you we will tell you 


A already given 312 ponies to 312 boys and girls 


Minnesota, who have been in business over 30 


**Cycione,"’ Raymond L. Hild, York Co., Pa. 
**Brewster,’’ Paul D. Simms, Custer Co., Neb. 
“*Dud,’’ Margaret Gentner, Erie Co., N. Y. 
**Pear!,”’ Henry Mullenin, Drake Co., Ohio 
*“*Roger’’ Ruth Wakefield, Faulk Co., So. Dak. 


land Ponies. We haven't room to print the na 
you. Possibly some of these 312 Lucky Pony 


we will send you 1000 votes for *“*Queen”’ and 


-—=Cut Out and Sign this Couporr-<-<--- 
or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today 
THE FARMER'S WIFE PONY CLUB, 

300 Webb Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please sevd me Certificate of Entry, and pictures 
of **Queen"’ and tell me how to take care of Shet 
land Ponies I haven't any Shetland Pony and 


want to own **Queen.”’ 


NAMI 


P.O State 











because it gives Shetland Ponies to boys and girls and you can have one of these ponies as well as any other child. Don’t let anyone persuade you 
that you cannot get beautiful little **Queen”’ and her outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is different from others. The fact that we have 


miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away. The postmaster or banker in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, 


and girls to advertise our papers. We never heard of one of the 312 boys and girls until they wrote us they wanted a pony and that is why you must 
send us your name and address at once if you want us to send you **Queen”’ and her dandy outfit. 





We Have Given Aw 


Here are the Names of a few of our 312 Lucky Pony Winners 


Notice we print the names of 15 of our 312 I 


Pony Winners are the best known children in their locality. However, itdoesn't make any difference where you live; if you send us your name and are the 


lucky child to get “Queen” she and her whole 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME ——- 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS 
PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT THE OUTFIT 





We pride ourselves on 
the kind of pony out- 
fits we give yf with our 
Shetiand Ponies. We 
wouldn't want to give 
you such a classy pony 
unless we also send you 
the best kind of an outfit 
to go with her. We send 
— the nicest kind of a 
our wheeled pony buggy 
one that *“‘Queen"’ can 
pull easiest and one that 
you and also your father 
and mother can ride in 
most comfortably. The 
harness too sets off 
“Queen” to best ad- 
vantage and is a real 
Shetland Pony harness 
And we want to tell you 
about the wonderful In- 
dian horse hair riding 
bridle. Don't believe 
you ever in all your life 
saw such a pretty bridle 
It is woven especially for 
us by an old cowboy at 
Deer Lodge, Montana, 
out of beautifully 
colored horse hair, rec 

blue, yellow, white and 
black, woven Into remark- 
able Indian designs and 
mounted with colored 
rosettes and horse hair 


Js Your Name Today |Ze2=3= 


7 


“Queen” you must send 
us your name and ad- 


4 4 1 cf a2 éé ) ; 7 g ‘ 
\ alrit : p Own Ques r) dress right away 


1 how to go ahekd to get “Queen” for your own. Our wonderful Pony Club is known all over the country 











all over the United States, from the state of Vermont to the state of California, many going over 1800 


years, is one of the largest publishing firmsinthe United States and can afford to give away ponies to boys 








ay 312 Ponies 


**Nip,"* Gerald Kingen, Stark Co., Ill. **Rustier,’’ Jeanette McCown, Floyd Co., Ind. 
*‘Jumbo,"’ Addison Barber, Barry Co., Mich. **Wallie,’’ Victor Harris, Ashland Co., Wis. 
**Twinkle,**’ Luther Arnold, Jr. St. Louis Co., Minna. **Robin,’’ Fenton Brannon, Meade Co., Kans. 
**Zip,"’ Ella Fullam, Randolph Co., Vermont. *Pedro,"’ Harold H. Hodgin, Atchison Co., Mo. 
**Pat,’’ Flossie Meredith, Jasper Co., lowa. **Marmalade,"’ C. A. Andreas, 8. Bernardino Co., Cal. 


ucky Pony Winners, which we wouldn't have done if were not true that we give away real live Shet- 
mes of our whole 312 Lucky Pony Winners, but we will send them to you just as soon as we hear from 
Winners live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky 


outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you read this, 
a big surprise that will double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. 


Each Contestant A Prize Winne 

All contestants will surely get a prize of their own choosing 
from a list which we will send them. Besides the Pony Outfit 
and Twenty-five Grand Prizes we shall offer Gold Watches, 
Base Bali Outfits, Gold Bracelets, Fishing Outfits, Fountain 
Pens, Hand Bags, Flash Lights, Rifles, Shot Guns and dozens 
of other desirable prizes. If you become an enrolled con- 
testant In this Pony Contest you can'tliose. But don't let 
anyone persuade you that you can't win ““Queen™ because you 
have the same chance as any other child. 


. P ~— _ 
Send Your Name Today 

Our ponies are given away so quickly that you will stand a 
better chance to get this one If you sit right down and write us 
a letter or a postal card or send the coupon opposite filled out 
with your name and address (elther way will be all right). 
The work we require you to do to become a contestant for 
Queen is something that any boy or girl who could drive a 
pony can do and any child who becomes contestant will win 
a nne prize, even 'f he fails to win “queen” which is the best 


prize of ail. 
Address all ¥ |. omar'e I Daw Mle hh 300 Webb Bidg. 
Letters to The Farmer's Wile | ny \ St. Paul, Mina. 





“UN THE WAX" 
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